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The Hoes of CHARLES AI. 
cContinued. A. D. 1667 : 


S the king was now heartily 


tired of the Dutch war, he 


took an opportunity to inti- 


FH mate to the States his defire of 
RY 


peace on reaſonable terms ; 
and their anſwer correſponded in the ſame 


friendly ſentiments. Charles, however, co 
e . 
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1 The + Hiftory of 3 5 
ſupport the appearance of ſuperiority, which 
he pretended to have gained, ſtill inſiſted, 
that the conferences ſhould be held at, Lon- 7 
don; and the States agreed to pay him this 

com liment, ſo far as concerned themfel ves 

but being joined in alliance with two crown- 

ed heads, they could not, they ſaid, under- 

take for the ſame condeſcenſion in _ 

monarchs. 

All of a ſudden, Charles went ſo "jp on 
the other ſide, as to propoſe the ſending the 
ambaſſadors to the- Hague; but this offer, 

ſeemingly ſo honourable for the Dutch, was 
only intended to divide and embroil them, 5 
by giving the Engliſh an opportunity of in- 
5 flaming the, diſcontents of the Orange fac- 
tion. The compliment was therefore de- 
clined with many expreſſions of gratitude; 
and conferences were immediately opened 
in the queen-mother's apartments at Paris, 
where the claims of both parties were exa- 
mined, ' 
The propoſals of the Dutch were ſuffici- 

_ ently reaſonable ; either that all things ſhould 
be re- inſtated in the ſame condition, in 
which they were placed before the com- 
mencement of the war; or that both parties 
ſhould retain poffefion of their preſent ac- 
quiſitions. The latter offer was accepted 
By Charles; and almoſt . 1 was 

ſettled, : 
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ſettled, except ſome diſputes relating to the 


* 


; * of Polerone. . r 
This iſland is ſituated in the Eaſt Indies, 


and was formerly remarkable for its product 


of ſpices. The Engliſh had once poſſeſſed 
it 3. but were expelled at the time when the 
Dutch committed the maſſacre at Amboyna. 
Cromwell, in his treaty with the States, 


: of 


had ſtipulated to have it reſtored; and the 


Dutch, having firſt cut down all the ſpice- 
trees, alledged, that they had performed the 
article, but that the Engliſh had been again 
diſpoſleſſed of it in the courle of the war. 

Charles revived his claim to this iſland; 


and as the difficulties on both ſides began to 


increaſe, and ſeemed to require a long ex- 


amination, it was reſolved to transfer the 
treaty to ſome other place; and Breda was 
choſen as the moſt convenient. 


The Engliſh ambaſſadors, lord Hohs and 


Henry Coventry, propoſed, that a ceſſation 
of hoſtilities ſhould be immediately conclud- 
ed, till the ſeveral points in diſpute could 


be finally adjuſted: but this propoſal, in 


appearance ſo natural, was rejected by the 
intereſt of De Wit. | 


That ſagacious and enterprizing miniſter, 


intimately acquainted ; with the views of 


princes and the ſtate of affairs, had formed a 
reſolution of ſtriking a blow, Which might 


i retrieve 


oo | 155 * 1 Ry 5 3 I os Hb 
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- "retrieve the honours loft by bis countrymen 
in the courſe of the war, and ſeverely reta- 


| Trate thoſe injuries, which he imputed to 


"2 the Engliſh monarch. - 


os 


Whatever hopes might have been enter- 
tained of Charles's diverting: to his own uſe 
the money granted by parliament, it is more 
than probable that he had hitherto failed of 
Huis purpoſe. The expences ot ſuch mi hty 
| 2 arations had conſumed all the Werber; 
an 


eben great arrears were due to the ſail- 


ors. The laſt ſupply there fore of eighteen 
hundred thouſand pounds, the king was de- 
termined to ſave as far as he could; and to 
apply it to the diſcharge of his debts, as 
well thoſe occafioned by the war, as thoſe 
which his pleaſures, which were ever up- 
permoſt in his thoughts, had induced him 
0 ret ows 

lle knew, that nothing but the utmoſt 
neceſſity had compelled the Dutch to en- 
gage in the war at firſt, and that the events 
of it were ſuch as to make them deſirous of 


jts ſpeedy: termination. The French, he 


Was ſenſible, had been drawn into hoſtili- 

ties from no other motive. than that of aſſiſt- 
ſug their allies; and were now more willing 
than ever to put an eng to the quarrel. Ms. 


rr. 2 ay) HT 
The differences between the parties were 
ſo trifling, that the treaty, which was now 
on foot, could hardly miſcarry ; and nothing 
be imagined, but ſome. idle forms, or at 
eaſt ſome vain points of honour, was want- 
ing to bring it to a final concluſion. 
In this fitoation, Charles, unmindſul of 
the unprovoked injuries which he had offered 
to the Dutch, and eager to ſave the money 
he had received, raſhly negleRed his naval 
Preparations, and expoſed England to one 
ot the greateſt affronts, which it ever ſuffer- 
ed. Two ſmall ſquadrons were alone kept 
In pay ; and during a war. with ſuch nume- 
- Tous and powerful enemies, every thing was 
left in as careleſs and negligent a poſture, 
As if the nation had been bleſſed with a pra- 
% Oe 
De Wit was acquainted with all theſe 


circumſtances, and he reſolved to convert 
them to his. own advantage. He artfully 
Prolonged the negociations of Breda, and vi- 
_ gourouſly continued the naval preparations, 
In a few weeks, the Dutch fleet entered 
the Thames under the command of De 
Ruyter, and filled the Engliſh with terror 
and - conſternation. - A chain had been 
drawn acroſs the river Medway ;z the for- 
, © tifications. of, Sheernels and Upnore Caltle 
| had been repaired : but all theſe precauti- 
er. Rs | l | FOO ons 
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18 The Hilary of 3 
ons were of no avail. Sheerneſs was im- 
mediately taken, notwithſtanding the gal- 
lant defence of Sir Edward Sprague | the g9- 
Vernour. | 

Favoured by A ſpring tide and an eaſterly 
wind, *the Dutch furiouſly ruſhed forwards, 

.and broke the chain, though” ſecured -by 
ſome ſhips, which had been there ſunk by 

order of the duke of Albemarle, They 


3 burned the three ſhips, which' were ſtation- 


ed to guard the chain, the Mathias, the 

Unity, and the Charles the R 
Aft 125 deſtroyin ſeveral veſſels, and ſeiz- 
ng the hull of the Royal Charles, which 


3 | 1 Englim had burned, they proceeded 


with ſix men of war, and five fire. ſhips, as 
Far as \Upnore-Caftle, where they burned 
5 the Royal. Oak, the Loyal-London, and the 
SGreat, James. Captain Douglas, who com- 
manded on board the Royal. Oak, was co 
ſumed in the flames, though he might eaſi y 


| Have eſcaped. * Never was it known, 


„ 


ſaid he, that a Douglas left his poſt 
ee without orders.“ F 
3 The Dutch fell deu the Medway 
| Aiden ſuffering an conſiderable loſs; 
and it was feared, that next tide they 
might. fail up the Thames, and carry their 
hoſti lities, even to the bridge of London. 

Waisen Gate were Lg at Voolyich, four 
a 


* . 


many places, provided with canon: the 
trained bands were marſhalled and drawn 


out; and every, place was filled with the 
utmoſt diſorder and confuſion. 


'The Dutch, finding the Thames inner 
ceſüble, ſet ſail for Portſmouth, which they 


attempted in vain to reduce: they were e. 


qually unſueceſs ful at Plymouth: they inſult- 
ed Harwich: they again entered the Thames, 


and advanced as far as Tilbury, where they 
were repulſed. The whole coaſt was in 
alarm; and had the French thought proper 


at this time to unite wich the Dutch fleet, 


and make a deſcent upon England, conſe- 
Wo the mor fatal, had Srobahly en- 
ſued 


The Euglich v were * with 8 
at ſeeing an enemy, whom they were wont 


to deſpiſe, whom they had ſoiled in ſo 


many rencounters, and whom they expected 


totally to ſubdue, now on a ſudden become 
the 8 lords of the ocean, deſtroy 
their ſhips in their very harbours, fill every 
place with confuſion, and ſtrike terror and 
conſternation into the capital itſelf,” 


But though the cauſe of all theſe mis- þ 
fortunes was evident ; though it could be 
attributed neither to unforeſeen accidents, 


to the miſconduct of admirals, nor the miſ- 
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WW... The Hiſtory of Exel Aub. , | 
behaviour of ſeamen, but ſolely to the a- 
varice and negligence of the king; yet, 
to the praiſe of -Engliſh loyalty, no danger- 


_ . ous ſymptoms of diſcontent were obſerved, 


and no attempt for an inſurreQtion was 
made by any of thoſe numerous ſectaries, 
whom the zealous royaliſts had ſo often 
accuſed of ſeditious principles, and whom, 
on that account, they now ſubjected to the 
moſt rigorous and cruel treatment. 
Though the Dutch made no more attacks 
on any of the Engliſh ſea-ports, the coaſt 
was not entirely freed from alarms till the 
concluſion: of the treaty of Breda, which 
was at laſt ſigned on the tenth day of July. 
The king intimidated by the preſent dan- 
ger ſent orders to his miniſters not to inſiſt 
any longer on thoſe demands, which, how- 
ever frivolous in themſelves, could not now. 
be obtained, after the advantage gained 
by the enemy. Polerone was yeilded to the 
Dutch; Acadia ceded to the French; and 
the colony of New York was the only ad- 
vantage, which the Engliſh derived from a 
war, where the national character of courage 
and conduct had been diſplay ed in the moſt 
ſignal manner, but where the folly, avarice, 
and imprudence of the ſoyereign had been 


The 


The king, con'cious of his own unpopu- 
larity, determined, if poſſible, to retrieves 


the favour of the public by ſome important 


| facrifice ; and the victim whom he pitched 


on for this purpoſe, was no other than the 


lord chancellor; a man, who, by a concur- 
rence of untoward accidents, had incurred 
| 2 hatred of almoſt every party in the king 
All the numerous ſectaries conſidered him 


2 Your implacable enemy; and imputed to 
hi 


s adviee and influence, thoſe rigorous and 
ſievere laws, to which they had ſo long been 

ſabjeted. The Catholics were ſenſible, 
that, while he preſerved his authority, all 


their intereſts with the king and the duke 
would never be ſufficient to procure them a 


full toleration. e et = 
_ Even the royaliſts, not being gratified in 
their ſanguine hopes of favour and prefer- 


ment, were inclined to throw the blame on 


Clarendon, into whoſe hands the king ſeem- 


er of government. 

The ſale of Dunkirk, the bad payment 
of the ſailors, the diſgrace at Chatham, the 
\ ſhameful concluſion of the war; all theſe 


ed at firſt to have committed the whole pow- 


calamities were imputed to the chancellor, 


who, though he had ever diſapproved of 
the rupture with Holland, ftill thought 1 
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dis duty to continue in office, and to ſetre 
Vis country in the beſt manner hie could. 
'A binld1ng too of greater ſplendour and 
magnißcence, than feemed to be confiſtent 
in his narrow Fortune, being mpredencly” 
mdertaken by him, inflamed fill farther the 
 efamours of the public, as if he had acquired 
immenſe treaſures by corruption.” The peb- 
ple, by way of reproach, common]y * 
K the name of Dunkirk-houſe. 
_ © 'Fhe king himſelf, who had alway 
 refpetted than loved the chancellor, had 
wow coticeived an inveterate antipathy a- 
ainſt bim. Amidſt the licentious manners 
of the court, that miniſter fill ſupported an 
inflexible dignity, and world never yield to 
_ #nycompliances,” which he efteemed unwor- : 
thy of his age and character.. 
_ » Buckinghath, a man of f ab bene, 
but of a mot vicious and abandoned life, 
fill made him the object of his ridicule“, 
and inſenſibly diminiſned in the king, that 
mn Whick he * for Ke mi. 


1 


75 ee 0 ſaw een coming, = 
was wont to ſay to the king; „ here comes your 
ſchool-maſter. He even preſumed to ridicule the 
chancellor in bis ublic character. He would ſome- 
times walk in a ftäteh manner with a pair of bellows | 
betdre him for the purſe, while colonel Titus followed 
Wich a fire-ſhoyel on his ſhoulder for the mace, | 


1 The 4 


; . any difficulties occurred, either for 
Want of power or money, the blame was 
fill laid on the chancellor, who, it was ſup- 
poſed, had carefully, at the reſtoration, pre- 

vented all dangerous conceſſions to the king. 
And. what perhaps affected Charles more 
ſenſibly, he found in Clarendon, it is al- 
* an obſtruction to his n 5s 
well as to his ambition. 15 
_ »» The king, weary of the enjoyment of 
ks. wife, who, it ſeems, was poſſeſſed of 
few perſonal charms, and deſirous of having 
children, which he had no hopes of obtain- 
ng. by his preſent ſpouſe, had liſtened to 
Propoſals of-- procuring a divorce, either on 
» Ppretence of her being pre-engaged to ano- 
_ ther, or of having made a vow. of nas 
before her marriage. 
I0o this expedient he was farther prompt- 
2 by bis paſſion. for Mrs. Stuart, daughter 
to a Scottiſn entleman ; a lady of great 
beauty and ſpirit, whoſe. virtue he had long 
endeavoured in vain to corrupt: but Claren- 
don, alarmed at the conſequences of a _dif- 
puted title, and perhaps concerned for the 
ſucceſſion of his grand - children, perſuaded 
the duke of Richmond to marry u Suart, 
and by that means defeated the ki 5 pro- 
ledged, 


ject. This diſappointment, it is 
Vor. XXVL BB | When | 


Was never forgiven by Charles, | 


34 - The Hiſtory of Enetany, 
When 12 therefore, and inclina- 
tion united to make the king ſacrifice Cla- 
_ Tendon to popular prejudices, the merit of 
his former ſervices was no longer remember- 
ed. He was deprived of the ſeals, which 
were given to Sir Orlando Bridgeman. 
Southampton the treaſurer was now dead; a 


nobleman, who, -during the whole courſe of 


his life, had preſerved an inviolable attach- 
ment to the chancellor, and who, a few 


days before his death, had expreſſed him- 


ſelf in the following terms: this man,” 
| ſaid he, ſpeaking of Clarendon, -<* is a ſin- 


« cere Proteſtant, and a true Engliſhman: . 
% and while he is poſſeſſed of power, our laws, 
«© our liberties, and our religion are per- 
* feQly ſecure. I tremble at the thoughts 
of bis removal,” tn hh as - 
But the fall of the chancellor was not ſuf- 
ficient to appeaſe the rage of his implacable 
enemies: they were determined to effect his. 
total deſtruction. In vain did the duke of 
York exert his intereſt in defence of his fa- 


ther-in-law. Both prince and people were 
bent upon his ruin; and no expedient was 

_ deemed ſo proper for gaining the favour of 
2 parliament, which had fo long been di- 
rected by that very miniſter, who. was now 


Tie 


to be the victim of their prejudices. 


GW 


* 


The ſeſſion was uſhered in by. ſome adds 


of a popular nature; and the parliament, 


zn their firſt addreſs, gave the king thanks 


for thoſe marks of his goodneſs, and parti- 
_ cularly for his diſmiſſion of the earl of Cla- 


zendon, The king, in his anſwer, aſſured 


the houſes, that he would never again em- 


whatever, 


25 ploy that nobleman in any public office 


In a few days, a charge of high treaſon 


was preferred againſt him in the houſe of 
commons by Mr. Seymour, afterwards Sir. 


Edward, and conſiſted of ſeventeen articles. 
Theſe were, that he had adviſed the king 
to govern by military power without par- 
liaments; that he had ſaid the king was a 
Papiſt, or Popiſhly affected; that he had 
accepted large bribes for procuring the 


Canary-patent, and other grants of the like 
nature; that he had illegally impriſoned ſe- 


veral of his majeſty's ſubjects in remote 


Hands and garriſons, and, by that means, 


deprived them of the benefit of the law; 
that he had farmed the cuſtoms at a rate 


greatly below- their real value ; that' he had 
received great ſums of money from the vint- 


ner's company for allowing them to raiſe 
the price of wines; that he had in a ſnort 


time amaſſed a greater eſtate than could 
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16. The Hiſtory of Ent 


trary government in his majeſty's plantati- 


| which was the oceaſion of great lofles in thoſe 
quarters; that when he attended his majeſty 


with Cromwell and his accomplices ; that he 
adviſed the fale of Dunkirk ; that he had 


ed cauſes in council, which ought to have 
been brought before the court of chancery'; 
that he had iſſued 2% Warranties againſt 
corporations with a deſign of extorting 

' money from them; that he had taken bribes 
for paſſing the bills of ſettlement of Ireland; 
that he had betrayed the nation in all 
foreign treaties ; and that he had adviſed 
the fatal ſeparation of the fleet in the late 
War, which had well nigh been attended 
with the loſs of a conſiderable part of his 

- majeſty's navy. - ; 9 88 75 5 


Dunkirk: ſeems to be 


* : 


1 


his office; that he had eſtabliſhed an arbi- 


ons; that he had rejected a propoſal for. the 
preſervation of Nevis and St. Chriftopher's, 


mm 64 0 


beyond ſea, he maintained a correſpondence 


unduly altered letters patent under the 
king's great ſeal ; that he had unduly decid- 


Many of theſe articles are evidently falſe 


or frivolous or both; and ſuch of them as 
appear to be better founded, may yet admit 


of à plauſible apology; nor can they with 


any propriety, be imputed to the earl of 


Clarendon alone. His adviſing the ſale of 
the heavieſt and trueſt 
n : . Part 
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ir .. 
part of the charge: but even this, the moſt 


- exceptionable: of all his councils, was rather 
_ owing to a miſtake in Judgment than to any 
2 malignity of intention, 


When this charge was preſented to the 


peers, as it contained only an accuſation of 
' treaſon, in general, without deſcending to 
any particulars, it was not deemed a ſuffici- 


ent reaſon for taking the chancellor into 
cuſtody. The caſes of Strafford and Laud, 


on account of the violence of the times, 


were not ſuppoſed to be a proper authority: 


but the commons fill infiſting upon his 
commitment, it was requiſite to appoint . 


a free conference between the houſes. The 
lords adhered to their reſolution; and the 
commons voted this refuſal to de an ob- 
ſtruction to public juſtice, and a precedent of 


evil and dangerous conſequence, They 
"likewiſe named a committee to frame a vin- 


dication of their own proceedings. 
Clatendon, conſcious of his own unpopu- 

larity, and of the inveterate hatred which 

the king had conceived againſt | him, 


thought it moſt adviſeable to withdraw from 
the kingdom. At Calais, he wrote a paper, 


addreſſed to the lords, in which he proteſt- 
ed, that he had never received the value of 


a farthing from any perſon "whatſoever, 
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| _ "excluſive of the king's bounty; that, dur- 
ang ſome years after the reſtoration, he had 
always agreed in opinion with the other 
counſellors, men of ſuch eſtabliſhed charac- 
ter, that no one could ſuſpect them either 
of want of ability or integrity; that his cre- 
dit ſoon declined, and however he might 

.. condemn ſome meaſures adopted, he found 

It in vain to oppoſe them; that his averſion 
d the Dutch war, the ſource of all the pub= 
lic calamities, was always univerſally known. 
as well as his diſapprobation of many un- 

- happy ſteps taken in conducting it; that he 
had never given any private advice to his 
majeſty, with e to the negociation for 

peace; that he had never written letters or 
 4nſtruftions, but by the expreſs order of the 
king and council; and that whatever pre- 

text might be made of national offences, his 


o * — - 


real crime, and that which had provoked 
his powerful enemies, was his conſtant op- 
poſition to unreaſonable grants, which the 


Impor tunĩty of | ſuitors had extorte d from ; 


2 we nets 1 


- his. majeſty. ; 1 
Phis paper the lords delivered to the 
c6mmons under the denomination of a libel; 
and by a vote of both houſes, it was con- 
daeemned to be burned by the hands of the 
common hangman. They next proceeded 


ho enert their legiſlative authority 50. 
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_ Clarendon, and paſſed a bill of baniſhment _ 
and incapacity, which received the royal 
ſanftion, Ho withdrew into France, where 
he ſpent the remainder of his life in reviewv- 
ing and digeſting the materials he had col- 
lected for compoſing the hiſtory of the civil 
wars; a performance, which does great ho- 
nour to his memory, and ſhows him to have 
been a warm friend to the conſtitution of 
. ĩ 
The next ſtep, which the king took, in 
order to render himſelf popular, is much 
more worthy of praiſe; and had it been 
 Rteadily purſued, would probably have been 
attended with the moſt important and. the 
moſt beneficial conſequences. This was 
the triple league or alliance; a meaſure, 
which gave entire ſatisfaction to his ſubjects. 
At the treaty ef the Pyrenees, when Lewis 
the fourteenth of France eſpouſed the Spa- 
niſh princeſs, he had ſolemnly renounced 
every title of ſucceſſion to every part of the 
Spaniſh monarchy: but no ſooner was his 
father-in-law dead, than he retracted his re- 
nunciation, and alledged, that natural 
rights, depending on blood and ſucceſſion, 
could not be annulled by any extorted deed 
n on MOD-0 
Philip was ſurceeded by his ſon, Charles 
the ſecond of Spain; but as the queen of 


C 
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| France was born of a former marriage, the 


laid claim to a conſiderable: province of 
the Spaniſh . monarchy, even to the exclu- 


3 Hon of her brother. By the cuſtoms of ſome 
a fe 


LS parts of Brabant, male of a firſt mar- 
riage bad a prior right to a male of a ſecond, 


* 


nn the ſucceſſion to private inheritances; and 


Lewis thence concluded, that his ueen Was 


entitled to the dominion of that Important 
duchy. In order to ſupport a claim, which 


Was ſo ill founded, Lewis appeared on the 


frontiers of the Nethe rlands with an army of 


v forty thouſand men, conduQed by the beſt 


generals of the "ge, and ſupplied with every 


| thing neceſſary or action. 


be Spaniards, naturally honourable and 
- Kncere themſelves, were little inclined to 
_  fuſpe& the + honour or ſincerity of their 

neighbours. Relying + implicitly on the 
faith of the late treaty, they had entirely 


neglected every means of defence; and 


many of their towns, being totally deſtitute of 


garriſons or ammunition, 'fell into the hands 


of the French king, as ſoon as he ſummon- 


ed them to ſurrender. Athe, Liſle, Tour- 


1 Oudenarde, Courtray, © Charleroi, 


Binche were immediately reduced; and it 
Was eyident, that no force in the Low-' 
Countries was able to check the propreſs of 
us EP ! Buy victorious invader,” cw 

10 7, This 


Found 


gh „Gn U. 
Thi ſudden and unexpected irruption 
gave a dee alarm to all a neighbouring 

iter of Europe; but to none more than to 

the Dutch, whoſe territories lay neareſt the 
danger: 'They were ſtill, together with 

France, engaged in a war againſt England; 

and Lewis had aſſured them, that he would 

take no ſteps againſt Spain, without their 
knowledge and concurrence : but notwith- 


ence, until he was ready to e 

his ſcheme into execution. 

If the renunciation, ds at the: trea 

| of the Pyrenees, was of no effect, it was 

1 ae foreſeen, that upon the death of the 
ing of Spain, an infirm infant, the whole 


Spaniſh monarchy would' be claimed by 


Lewis; after which it would be in vain to 
; endeavour to ſet bounds to his ambition. 


Charles, ſenſible of the delicate ſituation in 


which the Dutch were placed, had been 
more obſtinate in inſiſting upon terms at 
Breda; and by delaying to ſign the reaty, 
had imprudently expoſed himſelf to the ſig- 
nal diſgrace, which he had ere * 


BY Chatham. 


No ſooner, 1 45 was the peace con · 
cluded, than he ordered, Sir William 'T _ 
| ple, this miniſter at Bruſſels, to. repair 
15 «retly to kad and to concert 800 je 
| 2 rates 
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| e; r aſſurance, he obſerved a pro- 
le 
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States the means of preſerving the Nether- 
| lands. Temple was naturally frank, open, 
and ſincere; and meeting in De Wit with 
a a man of the like generous ſentiments, he 


inſtantly acquainted him with his maſter's 


intention, and recommended a ſpeedy and | 


immediate concluſion. -- 


A treaty was accordingly conducted be- 
tween theſe two ſtateſmen with as little re- 
ſerve, as if it were a private affair tranſacted 
between two intimate friends. Fully con- 

vinced that the intereſts of their country 
were the ſame, they readily entered into 
each other's views; and theugh jealouſy 


againſt the Houſe of Orange might render 


| De Wit averſe to a ſtrict union with Eng- 
land, he nobly determined to prefer the 
good of the public to all partial and private 


conſiderations. _. | 


Temple propoſed an offenſive league be- 

tween England and Holland, in order ta 
_ France to abandon all her conqueſts: 
but De Wit alledged, that this meaſure was 


too raſh and hazardous to be embrac 


the States, Lewis had offered to eetinguiſk 
© all his queen's rights, provided he might 
either be allowed to retain the acquiſiti- 


ons, which he made during the laſt cam - 
Fein, or that be ſhould be put in 1 


160 
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of | Franchecomts; together with Cambray, 
Aire, and St. Omers. 6 
This propoſal Temple and De Wit made 
the foundation of their treaty. They re- 
Slved to mediate a peace between the con- 
tending powers, and oblige France to ad- 
here to this alternative and Spain to accept 
of it. If Spain ſhould prove refractory, 
they determined, that France ſhould not aſ- 
ſert her claim by arms, but leave it entirely 
to England to force her into a compliance. 
The remaining part of the Low Countries 
they thenceforth guaranteed to Spain. A 
deſenſive alliance was at the ſame time con- 
cluded between England and Holland. © , 
The articles of this league were ſoon fet- 
tled by two ſuch candid and able negocia- 
tors: but the greateſt difficulty fill remain- 
ed. By the laws of the republic, all the 
towns in all the provinces muſt give ther 
conſent to every treaty ; and beſides that 
this formality could not be finiſhed: in leſs 
- $102 bares re was - be _—_ that 
e intrigues of the Fren might pre- 
vail on ſome of the A . 5 refuſe | 
their concurrence. D*Eftrades, the French 
ambaſſador, a man of great ſagacity, being 
informed of the league, which was in agi- 
tation, ſeemed to conſider it as a matter of 


I 7 be fl for of bac. 
| no importance: * fix weeks . 
te, 4 we ſhall ſpeak to it.” 
Too remove this obſtruction, De Wit had I 
= the ſpirit, for the ſake of public utility, ta 
| ÞAJdepart from the laws in ſo material an arti- 
: as and by his authority he perſuaded. the 
States General at once to ſign and confirm 
_ + the league; though they were | ſenſible, 
| . -that, if that meaſure ſhould be diſapproved 
© Is their conſtituents, they incurred the dan- 
ger of a capital puniſtment. After ſealing, 
All parties congratulated each other on the 
ſucceſs of the negociation. © Temple ex- 
claimed, At Breda, as friends: here, as 
4 brothers.“ And De Wit, obſerved, that 
now the affair was kiniſhed, it looked like Aa 
miracle. Rex 
Room had been is the treaty for the 
' neceſſion of Sweden, which was foon after 
procurred; and thus was concluded in five 
days the triple alliance; an event, which 
| Save great atisfaction to every State in Eu- 
1 rope, that of France alone excepted. Lewis 
I indeed, was highly offended at this meaſure. 
4 Vet on was a ſtop put to the preſent pro- 
greſs of his arms: ſuch a barrier was formed 
inſt them for the future as ſeemed to be ?* 
ether — Tus treaty indeed P 
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is perfeAty agreeable to the ober * had 
made: but he had allowed ſo fnort a time 
for the acceptance of that offer, that he ſtil! 
hoped from the delays and reluctance of 


Spain, to find a pretext for evading it. 


The court of Spain was equally diſſatisſi- 


* with this alliance. To be compelled t to 


theſe ſupported in ſuch a haug 
lent manner, was the obje& of peculiar in- 
dignation. Often did they threaten to re- 


ia. / !¼ re Ss, tne Fe o RI nr 


they intended, by this menace, to frighten 

the contracting powers into more Wen 
meaſures for their defencte. 

But Temple and De Wit were not to de 

| ed by this bravado. They knew, 


Low Countries, as a bond of union with 


her young monarch ſhould happen to die 


CCC SE ² é! A Ro eB 


reſign any part of the Spaniſh provinces, in 
lieu of pretenſions, ſo glaringly unjuſt, and 
ty and inſ0- 


linquiſh intirely the Low Countries rather 
than agree to ſuch unreaſonable terms; and 


that Spain muſt ſtill keep poſſeſſion of the 
the other European powers, who alone, if : 


without iffue, could ſecure her in ependeney . 
againſt the ambition of France, They fill 
inſiſted, therefore, on the terms of the tri- 
ple alliance, and threatened Spain with war 
in caſe of refuſal, Aix- la- Chapelle was the 
place pitched upon for the meeting of the 
plenipotentiaries,, who immediately were 
Vor. NXVL. „„ | "ok 
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ſent thither by all the powers concerned. 
1 Temple Was miniſter for England ; Van 
Beuninghen for Holland; D'Hona for 
Sweden. 3 N 


_ - Spain at laſt, Singing it in vain. to reſi, 
made choice of the alternative propoſed ; 
but in her very compliance, ſhe ſhewed 
ron ng ets of diſſatis faction and diſ- 
9% ure. It was evident, that the Dutch, 


folely concerned for their own. ſafety, had 


deen entirely regardleſs of the hopour of 
Spain; and provided they could ſecure their 
own frontiers againſt Lewis, they were per- 


* feRtlyindifferent what conqueſts he made in 


* Conſcious of theſe motives, the queen- | 
_ regent of Spain determined ſtill to keep 


tttem in a ſituation, which might ſometime 
cCompell them to engage in a more intimate 


alliance than what they were at preſent in- 
elined to contract. Franchecomte had been 
ſubdued by Lewis, in the ſpace of fifteen 
days, during a rigorous and ſevere winter. 
She choſe, therefore, to recover this pro- 
vince, and to relinquiſh all the towns which 
had been loſt in Flanders during the pre- 
ceeding campaign. By this means Lewis 
extended his conqueſts into the heart of the 
Low Countries; and a very feeble barrier 
was left to the Dutch frontiers, "= 


\ 


But notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, 


| the F reach king could have little proſpe& 


of ever being able to enlarge his dominions 

in that quarter, which was moſt expoſed to 
| his arms, and where his conqueſts would be 

of the greateſt importance. By the triple 


league the remaining provinces were gua- 
ranteed to Spain? and the emperor and 


other powers of Germany, whoſe intereſts 


ſeemed to be moſt immediately concerned, 
were deſired to „ in the ſame confe- 
deracy. Spain herſelf, having about this 


period, under the mediation of Charles, con- 


| Eluded a peace on equal terms with Portugal, 


might be ſuppoſed to make a more * 
1 


rous oppoſition againſt her proud and am 
tious rival. „ 

The Engliſh in 
pleaſed with the triple alliance, that all men 


expreſſed an entire ſatisfaction in the mea- 
ſures of the court; and the ſpirit of jealouſy 


and diſcontent ſeemed, for the preſent, to 
be totally extinguiſhed. The affairs of 


Scotland were far from being in the ſame 


quiet and peaceable fituation. Charles, 

om his natural indolence, had commit- 
ted the government of that country to his 
miniſters, particularly Middleton; and theſe 


could not forbear encroaching on the pri- 


the people. Tl 


vileges and liberties of 
EF "15 We Bb 


general were ſo highly 5 


Lorne, 


15 


| ; but very truly, he com 


Lorne, it ſeems, had wrote a letter to 
lord Duffus, in which, a little too plainly, 

plained „ that his ene- 
mies had endeavoured to prejudice his ſo- : 
vereign againſt him. But, he ſaid, that he 


had now diſcovered and defeated their wick- 


ed and malicious intentions. This letter 


was intercepted and produced before the 


parliament ; and Lorne was tried upon an 
obſolete and abſurd law of Leafing-making ; 
by which "it was declared criminal to miſ- 
repreſent the ſubjects to the king, or in- 
ſpire him with an ill opinion of them, He 


. was condemned to loſe his head: but 
Charles, conſcious of the iniquity of the ſen- 


Y _ was pleaſed to indulge him with a par- 
It was decreed in parliament, that twelve 
_ perſons, without crime, witneſs, trial, or ac- 
ceuſer, ſhould be utterly diſqualified for all 
truſt or office; and to add to the injuſtice 
of the proceeding, it was reſolved, that 
_ theſe perſons ſhould be deſtined by ballot : 
a method of voting, which ſeveral republics 
had employed at elections, in order to pre- 
vent cabals and intrigues; but which, in 
the preſent caſe, could anſwer no other pur- 
poſe, than to conceal the malice and cruel- 
ty of the miniſters, Lauderdale, Crawford, 
and Sir Robert Murray, among others, * 


1 


Dae re 4 
declared incapable of any public employ- 
ment: but the king, diſſatisfied with this 
illegal meaſure, refuſed to give it his ſanc- 


tion. 1 2 
An act was paſſed againſt all perſons, 
who ſhould apply to the king for reſtoring 
the children of thoſe attainted by parlia- 
ment. No penalty, it is true, was annex- 
ed: but the act was only, on that account, 
the more arbitrary, and, by conſequence, the 
more tyrannical. Middleton, as commiſ- 
fioner, gave his aſſent to this act; though 
be had no inſtructions for that purpoſe. A 
general indemnity had lately been granted: 
but notwithſtanding this ſecurity, it was 
now decreed, that all thoſe, who had been 
concerned in the late commotions, ſhould 
be condemned in fines ; and many were by 
this means reduced to abſolute beggar. 
The chief circumſtance, however, which 
inflamed the minds of the Scots, and gave 
occaſion to all the ſubſequent diſorders in 
that kingdom, was the rigorous execution 
of the laws for the introduction of epiſco- 
pacy, The right of patrons had for ſome 
time been annulled; and the power of chu- 
ſing miniſters had been enjoyed by the 
church ſeſſion and lay-elders. It was now 
_ decreed, that all the incumbents, who, hal 
been elected in this manner, ſhould accept 
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of a preſentation from the patron, and ſhould 
be inflituted anew by the biſhop, under pain 
of deprivation, 33 17 EE PS 0 -; 
The more rigid Preſbyterians, ſuppoſing, 
that they ſhould be able to protect themſelves 
by their number, entered into a mutual en- 
gagement, and refuſed compliance. Three 
hundred and fifty pariſhes, comprehending 
above one third of the kingdom, were at once 


declared vacant. The weſtern counties were 


particularly obſtinate on this occaſion, New 
miniſters were appointed in all the vacant 
.churches; and no one was ſo ignorant or 
vicious as to be deemed improper. _ 
The people, who entertained a great eſ- 
teem for their former teachers; men diſtin- 
.guiſhed for the ſeverity of their manners and 
- their zeal in preaching ; were enraged a- 
2 theſe intruders, who had received their 
livings under ſuch invidious circumſtances, 
and who took no pains, by the regularity of 
their conduct, to mitigate the odium under 
Which they laboured. Even moſt of thoſe, 
who preſerved their livings by ſubmiſſion, 
incurred the ſuſpicion of hypocriſy, . either 
by betraying an averſion to the new form 


embraced, or on the other hand, by declar- 
ing, that their former attachment to Prefby- 


„ 


= 
1 


= 


tery and the covenant had been merely the 
Effect of violence and eompulſion. 


aof diſcontent, were determined to give no 
pretext for any rigorous proceedings againſt 
them, by diſcovering the leaſt inclination to 
mutiny or ſedition: but this quiet and 
peaceful behaviour, inſtead of procuring 
chem more gentle treatment, was only em- 


violent meaſures, which had hitherto been 
Found to be attended with fo much ſucceſs. 


Middleton's tyranny ; and he appointed 
Rothes, commiſſioner in his place. This 
 - nobleman was already preſident of the coun- 
eil; and he was ſoon after advanced to the 
office of lord keeper and treaſurer. Lauder- 
dale ſtill remained ſecretary of ſtate, and 
for the moſt part reſided at London. 
Such was the ſtate of affairs in Scotland, 


of high commiſſion court for carrying this 
rigourous act into execution, and for the 


4+ uw —» v vw. on du we 


even this court, tyrannical as it might be 


The people, notwithſtanding theſe cauſes 


ployed as an argument for purſuing the ſame 


The king, however, was diflatisfied with 


when the ſevere law was made in England 
againſt conventicles. The Scottiſh parlia- 
ment followed this violent example, by en- 
aQing a like law. The king named a kind 
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management of all eccleſiaſtical affairs. But 


— my 
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conſidered, was much more tolerable 75 
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ce method which was next embraced 
Whoever refuſed to comply with the new.” 
model of church government, was b. 4 
jected to military force. In all the counties, 


Where the people had forſaken their 
churches, the guards were allowed to dhe 1 r 


at free quarters. 


Theſe licenſed Foesböbters⸗ were com- 5 


manded by Sir James Turner, a man of a © 
cruel and brutal diſpoſition, and who was 


often intoxicated by the uſe of ſtrong li- 


. quors. He patrolled through the country, fd 


and received from the miniſters liſts of thoſe, 


who abandoned their churches, or were ſuſ= 
pected to frequent conventicles. Without 
 - farther proof or conviction, he ſubjefted: 
them to a ſevere fine, and {quartered ſol- 
diers on the ſuppoſed delinquents, until 460 


= * payed the ile egal exaction. 


o prevent a rebellion during the ap; F 


war, new forces were raiſed, and: entruſted 
to the command of Dalziel Abd Drummonds 
two officers, who: had ſerved the late king 


during the civil commotions, and had after- * 


* , wards engaged in the Ruſſian ſervice, where 


they had increaſed the native barbarity of their 


temper, Theſe military tyrants,” were let 
looſe to prey on the innocent inhabitants. HL 


The king was diſpleaſed with ſuch vio- 


| my e and helides giving orders, 


that 


* 
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a * eccleſiaſtical commiſſion ſhould be 
boliſhed, he recommended to his miniſters 
c a. more mild. and moderate conduct. This 
injunction of the king's arrived too late to 
prevent the conſequences of the former mea - 
ſures. The people, animated by teligious 
zeal, and enraged by the cruel treat- 
ment they had ſuffered, flew ' to arms. 
They ſeized Turner in Dumfries, and de- 
termined to have ſacrificed him to their juſt 
reſentment; but perceiving, that his orders, 
which they found in his pocket, were more 
tyrannical than his conduct, hey OR 


| Proper to ſpare his life. n 


At Laneric, they renewed the covenant, 
and publiſhed a manifeſto; in which theß 
profeſſed an invielable attachment to his 


| majeſty's perſon and government: they only 


required the reſtoration of Preſbytery and 
of their former miniſters. They were headed 

by Wallace and Learmont, two officers, who 
| Had ſerved in the army. Their numbers 
| Hardly amounted to two thouſand men; 
and though the whole country wiſhed well 
to their * the people in general were ſo 
over- awed by the rigour of the government, 
that the n could hope for no far- 


85 ther acceſſion of ſtren gth. 


Dalziel took the eld! in order to ſuppreſs 
them, Their number was now decreaſed 2 
eigh 
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eight hundred men. Theſe had aer 


to the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, in ho 
of being joined by the inhabitants of Tot 


* F 


ty * but finding themſelves diſappointed in 
their expectations, they endeavoured to re- 
treat into the Weſtern counties by 2 
Pentland- hills. In their pafſage through theſe 
mountains, they were ſuddenly ſurrounded 


by the king's forces. Every means of eſcape 
being naw cut off, they were obliged to ſtop 
their march. Their miniſters endeavoured 


to inſpire them with courage. 


After ſinging ſome pſalms, they turned 


on the enemy; and being poſſeſſed of the 
advantage of the ground, they ſuſtained the 
Flͤrſt charge with great reſolution. But that 
was the whole of the action. In a moment 


they loſt their ranks, and betook themſelves 


to a precipitate flight. About forty of them 
were {lain on the ſpot, and a hundred and 
thirty taken priſoners. The reſt, favoured 
by the darkneſs, and by the fatigue, and 
even by the compaſſion of the king's troops, 


found means to make their eſcape: | 


The cruel treatment to which theſe peo- 


ple had been ſubjected, the violent preju- 
-dices . with which they were poſſeſſedl and 


their harmleſs and inoffenfive behaviour dur- 


Ing the ijnſurrection, ſtrongly intereſted all 


men in cheir favour; yet were the king's 


mini- 


FF OOO." OR 
* 


; $38 ge to obey the laws for the future, 
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iniſters, ticularly Sharpe, 3 t 
m 405 hy — ſeverity. Ten 
re hanged on one gallows at Edinburgh: 

| Fans five were executed before their own 
doors in different places, Theſe unhappy 
creatures might, all of them, have ſaved 


their lives, if they would have abjured the 


covenant, 
The miniſters were proceeding in their 


barbarous career, when the king put a ſtoj 


10 their cruelty. He faid, that blo 
enough had already been ſhed; and he 
_ wrote a letter in which he commanded, that 
duch of the priſoners, as would ſimply en- 
78 
diſmiſſed, and that the moſt obſtinate | 


ſhould be tranſported. 


This letter was ſent by Burnet, inchdd- 


| Hop of Glaſgow ; but Sharpe, the preſident 


of the council, having thought proper to 


conceal it for ſome time, one Maccail, a prea- 
cher, was, in the interim, pk to 'the tor- 


- ture, under which he expired. He ſeemed | 
to die in a rapture of religions Joy 3 ex- 
claiming in a clear and diſtinct voice, 


* farewell ſun, moon and ſtars ! farewell 
„ world and time! farewell weak and frail 
body! welcome eternity ! welcome angels 
.* and ſaints! welcome ſaviour of the world! 
« and welcome God, the judge of all!“ 


* 2 k F 


Tue Engliſh. parliament re-aſſembled 


pected to find a very compliant humour in 


the commons. All his late meaſures had 
been calculated to ſecure the affections of 
His ſubjects; and above all the triple alli- 
nunce, it was imagined, would be ſufficient 
to attone for the unhappy concluſion of the 


Dutch war, But a new attempt, made by 


the court, defeated, for a time, the effect of 


all "theſe endeavours. Buckingham, who 


vas much truſted by the cog, and poſſeſſed 


great influence in the honſe of commons, 


Had alſo entered into ſome connexions with 


the Non · conformiſts; and he now projected 


a plan, in concert with the lord keeper, 
Sir Orlando Bridgeman, and Sir Mathew 


"Hale, chief juſtice, to put an end to thoſe 


| *ſeverities, to which theſe Diſſenters had been 
111 TT od 


* 


It was reſolved to admit the Preſbyterians 
"Into the body of the church by a more com- 


prehenſive liturgy, and to indulge the Inde- 


-pendents and other ſectaries with a free tole- 
ration. Favour appears not, by this 
ſcheme, as by others adopted during the 


- 


preſent reign, to have been deſigned the 


eu : yet were the commons 

_ filled with apprehenſions of this nature, 
and even carried their jealouſy ſo far, that, 
"IPD a TE ' inſtead 
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. of giving his majeſty thanks for the 
triple league, a. meaſure fo popular and 
praiſe · worthy, they preſented an addreſs ſor 
à proclamation againſt conventicles. 
„Their requeſt was granted; but as the 


king ſtill diſcovered an inclination to recon- 


cile his Proteſtant ſubjects, the commons 
paſſed a very unuſual vote, that no man 
ſhould introduce into the houſe any bill for 


that purpoſe. . The king in vain renewed 


Bis i importunities for ſupply, repreſented the 
neceſſity of repairing the navy, and even 
- promiſed, that the money which they ſhould 


allot for that end, ſhould be colleded and 
Aiſſued by commiſſioners appointed by the 


houſe. 


Inflead of Selin wich his majeſty "WM 


requeſt, the commons voted an-enquiry into 


all the miſcarriages during the late war; the 
neglect of i ren the duke's victory in 
_ .conſequence of the 


alſe orders delivered by 
by Brounker; the misfortune at Berghen; 
the ſeparation of the fleet under prince Ry- 
pert, and the duke of Albemarle; and the 
diſgrace at Chatham. 
The reſult of this enquiry was, that Broun- 


Ker was expelled the houſe, and ordered to 


be impeached. Commiſſioner Pet, whoſe 


buſineſs i it was to provide for the . 5 1 
eſe 


| unn met with the ſame fate. 


- XVI. 5 i 
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faction with the meaſures of the court, were 


ſition on wine and other liquors; after 8981 


peachments were never proſecuted. The 
houſe, havin thus expreſſed their diſſatiſ- 


at laſt induced to vote his majeſty three hun- 
dred and ten thouſand pounds, by an impo- 


the were adjourned. 
efore the end of the ſeſſion, chere hap- 
pened a quarrel between the two houſes, 


Which was like to have been attended with 


very dangerous conſequences, © One Skin- 


ner, a merchant in London, had complain- 
ed to the houſe of peers, of an injury he 
had received from the Eaſt- India company. 


The lords, having examined the caſe, or- 


Adained, that the company ſhould. pay five 
| thouſand pounds to the plaintiff by way of 


"damages. 'The commons voted, that the 


| 4 lords, in determining a cauſe originally, 
without any appeal from inferior courts, had 
_ "ated in a manner inconſiſtent with the Jaws 


"of the land; and that Skinner, in com- 


_ *mencing the fait before the upper houſe, had 
encroached on the privileges of the commons; 


for which offence they ordered him to be 
5 committed to priſon. 

© The lords inſiſted on their right of judi- 
Lature, and affirmed, that their method of 
rocedure was perfe&tl regular. Several 
* jerences were held | etween the a 


4 


7 
4 : 
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but without coming to any agreement. At Ia 
the commons. voted, that whoever ſhould 

. be aiding or aſſiſting in putting in exe- 


% cution the order or ſentence of the houſe. 


4 of lords, in the caſe of Skinner againſt 
„ the Eaſt- India company, ſhall be ke 

* ed a betrayer of the rights and liberties 
se of the commons of England, and an in- 


« fringer of the privileges of the houſe f 
. commons.” They well knew, that, after 
chis vote, no one would dare to provoke 


their indignation. The proceedings of the 


lords indeed ſeem in the preſent caſe to 


have been directly contrary to all former 
precedent. 1 | | 


=—_ The parliament re · aſſembled in the manth 
_ of OQober, and diſcovered ſome inclina- 


tion to relieve the neceſſities of the king: but 
before they would grant him this indul- 


gence, they demanded his aſſent to the 


law againſt conventicles; and Charles, ſee- || 


ing no other way of gratifying their hu- 
mour, was * to comply with their re- 
queſt. The diſpute tween the two houſes 


was renewed; and as the commons had 
voted only four hundred thouſand poynds, 


Which the king judged too little for his 
_ neceſſities, he thought proper, before they 
%% A - 
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eem- 
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„ bad paſſed their vote into a law, 90 Pro. 
5 70 ue them. 
1 is wants, however, were now become 
po preſſing, that he was obliged again to 
' © Lonvene them in the ſpring.“ They inſtant- 
| 1y reſumed / the buſineſs of ſupply ; and 
granted the king an additional duty, durin; 
_— EC years, of twelve pounds on each tu 
ok Spaniſh wine, and eight on each tun of 
| French. $9 
An act was Bkewiſc aſſed, enabling him 
0 diſpoſe of the Keb arm- rents; hs only 
2 which now remained of thoſe extenſive 
_ .demefnes by which the ancient kings of Eng- 
land ſupported the dignity of their crown. 
By this expedient he procured ſome ſupply 
= For his preſent neceſſities ; but he left himſelf 
and all his ſucceſſors, in a fill more depend- 
* ant ſituation than before. How much mo- 
ney might be produced by theſe ſales is alto- 
EE: — gether uncertain. The writers on both ſides 
Pf the queſtion differ extremely in their ac- | 
Counts; ſome affirming that it amounted to 
7, . "one million eight hundred thouſand pounds ; 
| while others aſſert, that it did not exceed 
the eighteeenth part of that ſum. 
© The act againſt conventicles paſſed; aid 
imported, chat che hearer in a e 
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Gat is a, diſſenting aſſembly, where more 

an five were preſent beſide the family) 
Hhould be fined five ſhillings for the firit of- 
fence, ten for the ſecond; the preacher 
twenty pounds for the firſt offence, torty for 
the ſecond. The perſon, in whole houſe. 
the conventicle met, was ſubjected to a like 
fine with the preacher. 

It was likewiſe decreed, that, if any 
diſpute ſhould happen with regard to the 
meaning of any part of the act, the judges 
ſhould always explain the doubt in the ſenſe 
moſt unfavourable to the conventicles, it be- 

ing the deſign of the parliament entirely to 
ſuppreſs them. This clauſe was directly con- 

. trary to the moſt acknowledged maxims of 
civil policy, which require, that in all cri- 
minal trials, indulgence ſhould Rey be 
ſhown to the priſoner. : 

The affair of Skinner was gin andecided 3 E 

but the king, apprehenſive of a freſh rupture 
between the two houſes, perſuaded the peers 
to agree to the propoſal made by the com- 
mons, that a general razure ſhould be made 
of all the ee with regard to that 
controverſy. 

We are now.come to a period, Wl the 
king s councils, which had hitherto, in 
many reſpects, been laudable, in molt, ex- 
. became, during ſome time, ex- 

4 tremely 


* wry Wo” WA. 
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5 Prince Maurice, he won reyolted to the 
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« _tremely wicked and pernicious; and were 
attended with ſuch. conſequences, as had 
well nigh proved fatal both to prince and 
people. Happily for the nation the ſame 
 Indolence ſtill accompanied him; and, as 
it had weakened the force of the good, it 
alſo diminiſhed the effect of the bad mea- 
ſures, which he adopted. e e 
It was commonly obſerved, that a total 
alteration was made in the committee of 
council, appointed for foreign affairs; and 
that prince Rupert, the duke of Ormond, 
ſecretary Trevor, and lord keeper Bridge- 
man, men of incorruptible integrity, were 
never admitted to any deliberations. The 


Whole ſecret was conducted by five perſons, 


Clifford, Aſhley, Buckingham, Arlington, 


bt „ Lauderdale; a junto diſtinguiſhed by the ap- 


pellation of The Cabal, a word formed by 
. the initial letters of their names. Never was 
there a more pernicious miniſtry in England, 
nor one more remarkable for wicked coun- 
Ss EE | 
Lord Aſhley, ſoon after advanced to the 
Larldom of Shaftſbury, was one of the great- 
eſt geniuſes of the age, and the chief author 
pf all the ſucceeding meaſures. In his early 
youth, he had eſpouſed the late king's par- 
ty ; but haying received ſome affront” from 


nd 


* 


„„ nnn , 
| "parliament. He had the addreſs to gain the 
confidence of Cromwell; and as he poſſeſf- 
ed great intereſt among the Preſbyterians, 
| he contributed to . ſupport the authority of 
that uſurper. He employed the ſame influ- 
| "ence in forwarding the reſtoration ; and, on 
that account both merited and obtained 
great favour with the king. „% 1 ptr 
| In all his changes, he ſtill preſerved the 
F character of never betraying thoſe friends 
| whom he abandoned; and which ever party | 
| he, eſpouſed, his great abilities always | 
; procured him a ready admittance, and foon | 
enabled him to acquire a diſtinguiſhed in- 
. = fluence. Bold, daring, and ambitious ; no | 
_ Ration could ſatisfy his deſires, no dangers 
could appal his courage. Intimately ac- 
 quainted with the blind zeal of parties, he had 
entirely conquered all ſenſe of ſhame; and 
conffding in the dexterity of his contrivances, |}, 
he was not ſtartled at enterprizes, the moſt 
difficult and the moſt criminal, „ 
The duke of Buckingham was a man of 
great wit and vivacity; but his wild and 
irregular conduct, unreſtrained by any prin= | 
_ . ciple, and undirected by any maxim, ren- | 
_ , dered him totally unfit for the manage- 
ment of the arduous affairs of flate. Fickle ö 
and inconſtant in his temper, the leaſt intereſt {| 
_*Fould ſeduce him from his honour ; 0 - 
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ſmalleſt pleaſure could divert him from hi 
intereſt; and the moſt, ridiculous caprice 
fe ſufficient to counterballance his Peg: 

-- "Ws: 155; | 

By bis want of ſecrecy and prudence he 

ruined his character in public life; by bis 
neglect of order and ceconomy he ſquander- 
ed away his private fortune: by riot and de- 
bauchery, he deſtroyed his conſtitution: 
and he remained, at laſt, an object of deri- 
riſion to thoſe very perſons, who had once 
admired his ſuperficial endowments. Wy: 
Ĩ be earl, ſoon after created duke, of Lau- 
5 derdale, was poſſeſſed of good natural parts, 
improved by ſtudy and converſation; but he 
was awkward in his addreſs, ungraceful in 
bis perſon, and unpoliſhed in his manners. 
= His principles, were ſtrong, but unable to 

| reſtrain his ambition: his ambition was ſtill - 
leſs violent than the fury and impetuoſity of 

+ his temper. A cold friend, but an impla- 
cable enemy; abje& to his ſuperiors, but 

_ overbearing to his inferiors; though in his 
whole character and conduct he was almoſt 
diametrically oppoſite to the king, he had 
the fortune, beyond any of his miniſters, to 

acquire and preſerve, during the greateſt 
part of his reign, a e influence 
over hin. 


Fl . 


W 


| his talents of parliamentary eloquence and 


Founeci 
rate capacity, and was not remarkable for 


on his mind. 


\ 


* 


* * 
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And alacrity in contrary meaſures, when 
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Sir Thomas Clifford was diſtinguiſhed 5 


- 


intrigue; and his bold and enterprizing © 


ſpirit gave him great weight in the kings 
4 5. Arlington poſſeſſed but a 2 


any vicious habit, though he wanted courage 

to reſiſt the temptations of his collegues. 
In conjunction with Temple and Bridge- _ 
man, he had ftrenuouſly promoted the tri- 
ple league; but he engaged with equal zeal 


he found them acceptable to his maſter. 
Clifford and he were ſecretly Catholics: * 
Shaftſbury, though an admirer of aſtrology, 
was eſteemed a deiſt: Buckingham was too 
fickle and volatile to embrace any fixt prin- 
ciples: Lauderdale had long been a zealous | 
and bigotted Preſbyterian ; and however ge 
might diſſemble in public, the opinions "of 
that ſe& had ſtill a conſiderable influence 
The pernicious "councils, of the cabal, 
though from the firſt they were ſtrongly ſuſ- 
pected, appeared not in their full light till 
ſome time after. Such were the notions, 
which they infuſed into the king and duke, 
and which theſe princes were but too apt 
to umbibe, = e A ag, OT 
a 
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They ſaid, that the parliament, notwith- 


ſtanding their ſeeming attachment to the 


crown, were extremely tenacious of thoſe 


powers and priveleges, which their prede- 
Feſſors had extorted from the ſovereign: 


that after the firſt flow of kindneſs, occaſi- 
oned by the joy of his majeſty's reſtoration, 
they had exhibited ſome kong ſymptoms of 


diſcontent z and would be ſure to employ 


; againſt the king all the authority. which they 
yet poſſeſſed, and ſtill more thoſe preten- 


Hons, which it was eaſy for them in a m 


ment to advance: that they not only 


retained the king in dependance by means 


of his precarious revenue, but had, never 
| ſhown 8 becoming generoſity, even in thoſe 
temporary ſupplies, which they had given 
him: that it was now time for the prince to 


aſſert his independance, and to attempt 


the recovery of thoſe prerogatives, which 
- his predeceſſors, during ſo many ages, had 


* 


| 8 exerciſed: that the great error of 


is father conſiſted in neglecting to contract 


any firm alliance with foreign princes, who on 


the commencement of the civil wars, might 


have found it for their intereſt to aſſiſt ham : 


that the preſent engagements, being formed 


WP 


with ſo many weaker potentates, who 


- themſelves wanted the king's protection, 


could never ſerve to ſupport,” much leſs to 
1 1 in- 


3 
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Increaſe, the royal authority: that the 

French monarch, a prince of ſo much gene- 

po and fo nearly related to the king, 
» 


Would, if properly gratified, be found both. 
able and willing to defend the common 
cauſe of kings againſt encroaching ſubjects: 
that a war, carried on againſt Holland by 
the combined force of two ſuch potent 
princes, would prove an eaſy undertaking, 


and would anſwer all the ends which were 


at preſent propoſed: that under pretence of 
that war it could not be difficult to raiſe an 
army, without which, while his ſubjects 
were ſo ſtrongly NN with republican 
Principles, it would 
Ling to aſſert his prerogative ; that his navy 
might be maintained, partly by the ſup- 
plies, which, on other pretexts, the parlia- 
ment might be induced to grant; partly 
by ſubſidies from France; partly by prizes, 


be impoſſible for the 


which might be taken from that wealthy re= 


public: that, in ſuch a ſituation, endeavours - 
to retrieve the loft authority of the crown, 
*could bardly fail of ſucceſs; nor would any 
one preſume to oppoſe a prince, ſupported 
by ſo powerful an alliance; or if they did, 
They would only expoſe themſelves to the 


more certain and inevitable ruin: and that 


4 by the conqueſt of Holland, a great ſtep 
Would be taken towards reforming the go- 


their attatchment to what they eſteemed 


authority, his attachment to the Catholic 
faith, his inſatiable thirſt after money. He 
appears likewiſe, from the very beginning, 
to have conceived a ſtrong jealouſy againſt 
his own ſubjects, and, on that account, an 
ambition of frengthening himſelf by a firm 


So early as the year 3664, he had and 

_ Fed. to ſuffer the French monarch to ſubdue 
Flanders without oppoſition, provided that 
prince would undertake to af 

number of horſe, in caſe of any commotions 


at that time appeared, it is eaſy, from this 


Y 2 ſincere in thoſe 2 meaſures, 
e 
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vernment of En land; fince it was evident, foo 
that that republic, by its wealth and gran- 


deur, ſtrengthened, in his factious ſubjeQs, 


Thee civil and religions liberties. 

\ Theſe wicked councils happened fatally 
to concur with all the inclinations and pre- 
judices of the king; his deſire of abſolute 


alliance with France. 


ſt him with 
ten thouſand foot, and a proportionable 


in England. As no ſymptoms of diſcontent 


] incident, to form a notion of Charles's arbi- 
trary and deſpotic principles. 4 8 

Even while the triple league was l 
ating; the king never ſeems to have been 


ut fill to have retained a ſecret deſire of the 
French alliance. _ Clifford, who enjoyed 
| | | E 


> tw 
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great ſhare of his confidence, ſaid unwa- 
rily, „ Notwithſtanding all this joy, we 
« muſt have a ſecond war with Holland.” 
The acceſſion of the emperor to the triple 
alliance had been refuſed by England on the 
moſt abſurd pretences; and many ridiculous 
complaints were made againſt the Dutch 
with regard to Surinam, and the conduct of 
the Eaſt-India-company.  _ op 
But ia the ſpring of 1669, were diſcovered 
the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of thoſe deſtructive 
meaſures, which were afterwards more open- 
ly embraced.” About that time, De Wit 
waited upon Temple, and told him, that he 
came to pay him a viſit, not as a miniſter 
but a friend. His errand, he ſaid, was to 
inform him of a piece of intelligence which 
he had lately received from Puffendorf, the 
Swediſh ambaſſador, who had touched at the 
Hague in his journey from Paris to his own” 
V Rs 
© The French miniſters, Puffendorf ſaid, 
had been extremely induflrious in perſuad- 
ing him, that the Swedes would ſoon have 
cauſe to repent of thoſe meaſures, which 
they had lately adopted : that Spain would 
never make good the ſubſidies ſhe had pro- 


* 
5 * 


1 miſed ; nor would Holland alone be able to 

© ' ſupport them: that England would certain- 

| I deſert them, and had already embraced 
Z 
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the triple alliance ſhe had engaged to pur- 
ſue: and that the reſolution was not the 


leſs firm and determined, that the matter 
Was as yet known to very few either in the 
| French or the Engliſh court. 

Puffendorf ſeeming to queſtion their If 
mation, Turenne produced a letter from 


olbert de Croifly, the French envoy 57 


London; in which, after taking notice 

the ſucceſs of his negociations, and the fa- 
vourable diſpoſition of the Engliſh miniſters, 
he ſubj NT 

4 #64 ſenſible of the whole extent of his 


-« majeſty” s liberality.” From this anec- 


dote, it is evident, that the practice of ſell- 


ing their country to foreign princes, a prac- 
tice, of all others, the moſt odious and 
eteſtable, was not unknown to Charles 5 


fe miniſters. i 


The king however, though extremely. a 


fond of the French alliance, ſeems never to 


have been fully determined, till the viſit, 

Which he received from his ſiſter, the dutch- 

els of Orleans. Lewis, well acquainted. 
with the art and addreſs of that amiable. 


223 and the great aſcendant which ſhe 


ad acquired over her brother, had prevailed 
on her to exert * her intereſt, in order to 
1 dra 


and I have at laſt made 
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draw off England from the triple league, 


which, he was ſenſible, had raiſed an invin- 
cible barrier to his own ambition. 55 
The better to conceal his intentions, he 


pretended to viſit his frontiers, particularly 


journey by the queen and the whole court. 
hile he continued on the oppoſite ſhore, 
the dutcheſs of Orleans paſſed over to Eng- 


ver, where they ſpent ten days together in 
great joy and feſtivity. By her powerful inſi- 
nuations ſhe perſuaded her brother to abandon 


the plaineft maxims of policy and honour, 


the preat works which he had begun at 
Hig and he was accompanied in his 


land; and was received by Charles at Do- 


and to complete his agreement with Lewis 


for the reduction of Holland, 


by 


fled, or even ſo much as mentioned. Neither 
of the princes had any claims on that repub- 
lic; and they could therefore conduct their 


meaſures only by their future ſucceſs. With 


regard to the project, which Chatles is fo 


rror of it, for enſlavin g his ſubje&s at home, 


it was of ſuch a nature as could not be pre- 
viouſly - concerted, and it was ſufficient, for 


the preſent, if he united his intereſts with 
thoſe of France, and received a general pro- 


ſaſpected to have formed, of em- 
© ploying, the French power, or at leaft the 
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miſe of aſſiſtance, in caſe of any domeſtic 
 Uiſturbance, _ F 
But Lewis, knowing the diſpoſition of 
Charles, and the natural inconſtancy of his 
temper, reſolved, if poſſible, to engage 
him in his intereſt by the tyes of pleature, 
the only ones which with him were irreſiſti- 
ble; and he made him a preſent of a French 
miſtreſs, by whoſe means, he expected, for 
the future, to direct him in all his meaſures, 
The dutcheſs of Orleans was attended by a 
young lady of the name of  Queroiaille, 
whom the king had no ſooner ſeen, than he 
was inſtantly captivated with her charms... 
le carried her along with him to London, 
and ſoon after created her dutcheſs of Portſ- 
mouth. She maintained her influence over 
him during the whole courſe of his life, and 
was a great means of preſerving him firm in 
his connex10ns with her native country. 
The drift of all theſe artifices was fo plain 
and evident, that it could hardly eſcape the 
penetration of a prince of Charles's charact- 
er; but he was two much a ſlave to plea. 
ſure ever to reſiſt its preſent allurements. 
The joy, which Charles derived from his 
new alliance, was greatly damped by the 
death of his ſiſter, and ſtill more by thoſe 
- unhappy circumſtances, with which it was 
attended. Soon after her return to Paris, 
c 00% OUT 1 — 
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JV 
the was carried off by a ſudden illneſs ; and 
the” was ſeized with the diſtemper upon 

drinking a glaſs of ſuccory water. 


the general rumour. 


Strong ſuſpicions of poiſon prevailed in 
the court of France, and were propagated 
all over Europe; and as her huſband had be- 
trayed ſome ſymptoms of jealouſy on ac- 
count of her free and eaſy behaviour, be 


| was 8 ſuppoſed to be the author of 
þ | 


her death. arles himſelf was fully per- 
ſoaded of his guilt; but, as the misfortune 


was irreparable, he thought proper to ad- 


mit the exculpations of the French king, 
who affirmed, that the phyſicians, on 
opening her body, found no foundation for 


80 far, indeed, was he from breaking 


with France upon this incident, that he 
took occaſion from it to diſpatch the duke 


of Buckingham to Paris, under pretext of 
condoling with the duke of Orleans, but in 


reality with a view of putting a finiſhing 
Hand to the ſecret alliance. Never ambaſſa- 


dor was diſtinguiſhed by ſuch marks of hon- 
our and reſpect. / The more pernicious the 
preſent meaſures were to England, the more 
neceſſary was it for Lewis to court and car- 


els thoſe who were ſo baſe as to promote 


the m. 


e Bucks 
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-Backingham's journey filed the Dutch 
with ftrong ſuſpicions, which every cir- 
cumſlance contributed till farther to 
ſtrengthen. Lewis, all of a ſudden, invaded 
Lorraine with a powerful army ; and though 
| he failed of ſeizing the duke himſelf, who 


| was totally unapprized of the danger, and 
Who very narrowly eſcaped, he ſoon was 


able without oppoſition to reduce the whole 
dutchy to ſubjection. Had „ been 
28 to arouſe the jealouſy and indigna- 
tion of the neighbouring potentates, this 


| unprovoked invaſion muſt have been ſuffi: 
Cient; for Lewis neither had, nor yet pre- 


_ tended to alledge, the leaſt pretext of equi= 
ty or Jultice to excuſe his ambitious mea- 


; Iures. 


The duke of Lorraine, in his preſent 
diſtreſs, applied to the king of England for 


ſuccour; hoping that the money which he 


had lent him during his exile, and the offer 
Which he had made of ſerving him with all 


bis forces, would naturally engage that 


* 


prince to afford him ſome aſſiſtance. But 
Charles was devoid of all ſenſe of grati- 
tude; and the meaſures which he had lately 
adopted were perfectly conſiſtent with the 
operations of Lewis, He therefore told the, 
duke, that he was ſorry for what happened; 
bat that the preſent violence, like the lt 
| Karts ra © 
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„ 
chiefs of a ſudden inundation, muſt be borne 
with patience. „000 
+ The Dutch, howeyer, though ſtrongly 
ſaſpicious of the deſigns of Charles, were 
never fully convinced of his infincerity, till 
the recall of Sir William Temple, the 
Engliſh reſident in Holland. That mini- 
ſter had acquired ſo great a reputation 
for honour and integrity, that he was 
deemed incapable, notwithſtanding his ma- 
L ſter's orders, of promoting meaſures, which 
be conſidered as deſtructive to the intereſt 
„ Of his country; and fo long as he conti- 
KF . nued. ambaſſador, De Wit thought himſelf 
ſ(ſecure of the friendſhip of England, _ 
Charles was fo conſcious of this circum. _ 
| ſtance, that he ordered Temple to leave 
bis family at the Hague, pretending, - 
that he only wanted to confer with him a- 
bout ſome private affair, after which. he 
| ſhould be allowed to return. This artifice 
was too groſs to impoſe upon De Wit: he 
ordered the Dutch ambaſſador to acquaint 
Charles, that he would regard the recall of 
Temple as an undoubted proof of a change 
of meaſures in England; and would even 
Put the ſame conſtruction upon any delay 
of his return. Had the king poſſeſſed the 
lealt ſenſe of ſhame, he muſt ſurely have 
bluſhed on the preſent occaſion ; to 10 
8 11... 
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dis own moſt ſolemn promiſes ſo openly 


* 1 


Qiſtruſted - while his ſervant had eftab a] ; 


- ſo firm a character for honour and fincerity, 


and by his own merit, acquired the con- : 


 fidence of the neighbouring nations. 


II The parliament meetiag on the twenty- 
fourth of Oftober, the kiag addreſſed them in 
a ſhort ſpeech ; and left the buſineſs to be exe 


plained by the lord keeper. That miniſter re- 
_ Preſented the preſſing exigencies of the ſtate, 


and the abſolute neceflity of an immediate 
 Tupply; the augmentation of the naval 


wer of France, three times equal to what 


t was before the Dutch war; the remark- 

able decay of the Engliſh navy; the expe- 

diency of equipping next year a fleet of 

fifty fail; and the ſeveral engagements; 
Which the king had contracted with the dif-. 

_ ferent ſtates of Chriſtendom. Among other 


treaties, he took notice of the triple 


league, and the deſenſive alliance with the. 


Dutch. 


* 'Whither Bridgeman was conſcious of the : 
king's inſincerity in both thele treaties, is 


hard to determine: certain it is, he was 
not admittted into the ſecrets of the cabal; 


and perhaps he thought that his ſuſpicions, 
| however ſtrong, were not ſufficient to make 
" him diſobey his majeſiy's orders, who had 
| Injoined him 10 inſiſt particularly op theſe 


bees; 


j 
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eder! hoping by. that means, to obtain * | 
ſupply from the parliament. 


The artifice anſwered the end propoſed. 


© The commons, ignorant of the king's in- 
tentions, voted bim a conſiderable ——— 
A land tax of a ſhilling a pound was granted 
for a year; two ſhillings a pouſd on two 
thirds of the ſalaries of offices; fiſteen ſhil- 


lings on every hundred pounds of banker's 


money and ſtock; an additional exciſe up- 
on beer for ſix years, and certain impoſitions 
for nine years upon law proceedings. Ne- 
ver had a larger ſupply been granted by the 
parliament; and never ſurely was it leſs de- 
ſerved by the councils of the king and of 
his miniſters. | 
On bill was paſſed i in the lower houſe : 


for impoſing a duty on tobacco, Scotch ſalt, 


| 5 and ſome other commodities. 


gainſt this bill the merchants of London 


preſented a petition to the hoaſe of lords. 
The lords took their objections into confi» 
| deration, and began to make ſome alterations 
in the bill, which had been tranſmitted by 


by the commons. 


The commons were higly offended at this 5 
attempt, which they conſidered as an in- 
fringement of their undoubted. right of 


regulating, entirely, the money-bills. Con- 


ferences were held between the houſes in 
0 order 
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| order to compromiſe the quarrel; but, in- 


ſlead of coming to an amicable agreement, 
they carried the diſpute to fuch a height, 
that the king was obliged to prorogue the 
parliament; and by that means loſt che 
money which had been voted him.“ This 


is the laſt time, that the peers have inſiſted 
on any pretenſions of that nature, Ever 


ſince, the privilege of the commons, in 
every place except in the houſ&of peers, has 


been deemed unqueftionable. 


There happened, in the courſe of ' this 
ſeſſion, a private affair, which gave great 


offence to the houſe of commons, and which 


was with ſome difficulty accommodated. It 


5 was uſual with thoſe who oppoſed the court 


in the money bills, if they could not carry 
the main point of refuſing entirely the ſup- 


_ ply, to impoſe the tax on ſuch articles as 


„ 


would prove unequal to the occaſion, _ 
A propoſal was made for laying an impo- 
ſition upon 'play-houſes : the courtiers al- 
ledged, that this was a very improper tax, 
as the players were the king's ſervants, and 
part of his pleaſure. Sir John Coventry, a 


they imagined would be difagreeable, or 


5 1 of the country party, aſted, 


* whether the king's pleaſure lay among 


"a+ 
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. «© the male or the female players?“ This 
* - ſarcaſm. was levelled at Charles, who, be- 
fies his miſtreſſes of higher quality, kept, 
7 4 that time, two actreſſes, Davis, and Nell 
The king, who had a natural turn for 
Wit himſelf, would probably have borne with 
this raillery, had he not been diſſuaded by 
his courtiers, It was obſerved, that this 
being the firſt time, when an affront had. 
been offered to majeſty, it was requiſite, 
by ſome ſevere chaſtiſement, to . puniſh 
Coventry for his inſolence, and to deter 
others. who might be diſpoſed to follow his. - 
example. Sandys, Obrian, Parry, Reeves, 
and others of the guards were ordered to at- 
- tack him in the ſtreets, and to ſet a mark 
upon him. He made a brave and obſti- 
nate reſiſtance ; and after wounding ſeveral 
of the aſſailants, was with great difficulty. 
over- powered. They lit his noſe with a 
knife, in order, as they ſaid, to teach him, 
for the future, to treat the king with great- 
er reſpect. What a ſhame, that the ſove- 
reign, who is always the executor, and, 
who ought-to be the guardian of the laws, 
ſhould himſelf condeſcend to violate thoſe 
very laws, in order to revenge a private 
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| The commons, as might naturally be ex- 
1: - pedted, were incenſed at this affault made 
upon one of their members, on account of 
Words ſpoken in the houſe; ' They enacted 
a law, which afterwards. paſſed by the name 
of the Coventry-a&, declaring it capital to 
maim any perſon ; and they added a clauſe 
jo the bill, by which thoſe criminals, who 
| had attacked Coventry, were rendered inga- 
pable of receiving a pardon from the crown. 
But if the king was here accuſed of too 
much ſeverity, he was as much condemned 
for a capricious lenity, in another affair, 
| which happened about this period. Blood, 
— diſbanded officer of the protector's, had 
been concerned in a plot for exciting a re- 
bellion in Ireland; and for this crime he 
himſelf had been attainted, and ſome of his 
confederates capitally puniſhed. The dar- 
ing villain projected a ſcheme of revenge 
againſt Ormond, the lord lieutenant. Hav- 
ing by ſome means drawn off the duke's 
[| | footmen, he aſſaulted his coach in the night 
as he drove along St. James's ſtreet in Lon- 
| | don, and made himſelf maſter of his perſon. 
He might here have accompliſhed his de- 
ſign, had he not meditated refinements in 
S his vengeance: he was determined to hang 
» the duke at Tyburn ; and with that view 
5 bound him, and ſet him on W 4 5 


nnn 11" OW | 
| Hind one of his companions, - He himſelf, 
mean while, rode on, and actually fixed 
n rope to the  gallows. The other accom-/ 
plices had got as far as Berkley, now De- 
'yonſhire, houſe, when the duke endeavouring 
to recover his liberty, threw himſelf on the 
ground, and brought along with him the 
 aflaflin, to whom he was tied, They were 
Ruggling together in the mud; when Or- 
mond's ſervants, who were apprized of their 
maſter's danger, came up and preſerved his 
ne. By this time Blood had returned; 
1 and he and his companions finding it impoſ- 
fn ble to regain their prize, diſcharged their 
= piſtols jn a hurry at the duke, and riding 
off, eſcaped by means of the darkneſs. p 
Strong ſuſpicions at firſt prevailed, that 
Buckingham was the author of this at- 
tempt. His hatred to Ormond was well 
known; and his profligate character made 
bim be deemed capable of almoſt any 
TTT 
Oſſory, ſon to Ormond, ſeems to have 
been fully convinced of his guilt. That 
nobleman came ſoon after to court, and ob- 
= ſerving Buckingham ſtand by the king, his 
= paſſion roſe, and he broke forth into the 
5 following exclamation. My lord,” faid —_ 
faid he, ' I well know, that you are at the 
* bottom of this late atteinpt upon my fa- 


* 
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„ther: but I give you warning, if by any 
- 4 means he No Ag pgs 1 d hall 
e conſider you as the aſſaſſin: I ſhall treat 
„ you as ſuch; and wherever I meet you, 
I I ſhall piſtol you, though you ſtood be- 
1} | hind the king's chair; and J tell it you in 
| * his majeſty's preſence, that you may be ſure 
% ſhall be as good as my word.“ If there 
was here any failure of reſpect, it was eaſily 
_ forgiven in a generous youth, when his fa- 
'ther's life was in ſuch imminent danger. 
Soon after Blood laid a ſcheme for carry- 
ing off the crown and regalia from the 
|| | tower z and had well nigh ſucceeded in the 
', attempt. He had bound and wounded Ed- 
| wards, the keeper of the jewel - office; and 
had got out of the tower with his prey; but = 
was ſtopped and apprehended in the ſtreets, 
| together with ſome of his accomplices.* i 
One of them was known to have had a 
& hand in the aſſault upon Ormond: and 


This attempt of Blood's is ſo expreſſive of the rogue's 
character; it was concerted with ſo much art, and 
conducted with ſo much boldneſs, that it may not be 
improper to relate the particulars at full length. 
The beſt account of it is that given by Edwards him- 
ſelf to Sir Gilbert Talbot; and is as follows, VS 
About three weeks before Blood made his attempt 
upon the crown, he came to the tower in the habit of 
a clergyman, with a long cloak, caffock, and — 5 
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Mod was immediately ſuppoſed to be the 
nig leader. When queſtioned on the ſub- 
„ * F _ 1 | Je, 6 


_ cal girdle 3 and brought a woman with him, whom he 
called his wife, though bis real wife was then ſick in 

. Lancaſhire, This pretended wife deſired to ſee the 
crown; and after ſhe had ſeen it, ſhe affected to be 
Jeized with a qualm in her ſtomach, and begged Mr. 
Edwards, the 3 of the crown, to ſend for ſome 
ſpirits. The old gentleman complied with her requeſt ; 
and when the had drank. it, ſhe was invited by Mrs. 
Edwards to repoſe herſelf on a bed; a favour which ſhe 
readily accepted, and ſoon recovered. At their depar- 
ture they expreſſed the greateful fenſe they had of 
the civility which had been ſhown them. About 
three days after, Blood come again to Mr, Edwards's, 
with a preſent of four pair of fine new gloves from his 
wifez and having thus begun the acquaintance, took 
care to improve it by frequent viſits, declaring that he 
ſhould never be able to reward their kindneſs, ' 

_ , Having intermitted his compliments for a ſhort time, 

he returned again, and told Mrs. Edwards, that his 


1 wife couldtalle of nothing but the kindneſs of the good 


es in the tower; that ſhe had long ſtudied, and at 
length bethought herſelf of a handſome way of re- 
. quital. “ You have,” ſaid he, a pretty gentle wo 
* man to your daughter; and I have a young ne- 
* phew, who has two or three hundred pounds 
«a year in land, and is at my diſpoſal: if your 
* daughter be free, and you approve of it, I will 
bring him hither to ſee her, and we will endeavour 
* to make it a match.“ Old Mr. Edwards was 
charmed with the propoſal, and invited the pretended 
parſon to dine with him that day. The other as a 5 
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ject, he boldly acknowledged the fact; but 
refuſed to diſcover his confederates, The 


* 
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- dily accepted the invitation, and taking upon him to ſay 
Brace, performed the ceremony with ſingular devotion 
and lifting up of the eyes; and likewiſe concluded his 


- long-winded bleſſing with a hearty prayer for the king, 


the queen, and royal family, After dinner he went up 
do fee the rooms, and diſcovering a handſome caſe of 
©  - Piſtols there, he expreſſed a great deſire to buy them, 


to preſent to à young lord, who was his neighbour, 
probably with a view of diſarming the houſe againſt 


_ the time he intended to put his defign in execution. 
At his departure, which was with a canonical bene- 
dition of the-good company, he appointed a day and 
hour, to bring his young nephew to ſee his miſtreſs, 
Which was that very day that he made his bold at- 
tempt, the ninth of May, about ſeven in the morn- 


4 


3 e : 
At that time the' old man had got up ready to re- 


_ ceive his gueſts ; and the daughter had put herſelf into 
her beſt dreſs. to meet her gallant : when parſon Blood, 
and three more came to the jewel-office, all armed, 
with rapier-blades in their canes, and every one 4 
_ dagger, and a pair of pocket-piſtols, Two of his 
companions entered with him, and the third ſaid at 
the door, in order to keep watch, The daughter 
thought it not modeſt for her to come down till the 
Was called; but ſent her maid to take a view of the 
company, and to bring her a deſcription of the perſon 


of her gallant, The maid imagined, that he whqg 
Rood at the door was the intended bridegroom, becauſe 
he was the youngeſt of the company; and returned to 
give her miſtreſs an account of his Nature and com- 
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6 fear. of death,” ke faid, 0 mould never 

„ Induce bim, either to deny a crime, or 

i $4 to erty TH” 1 
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1 ne Blood teld Mr. Edwards, that the 
culd not go up ſtairs till his wife came, and defir 
Bes to ſhow his friends the crown, to paſs away the 
time in the interim. As ſoon as they had entered the 
toom where the crown was kept, and the door, as uſu - 
al, was ſhut behind them, they threw a cloak over the 
old man's head, and clapped a gag into his mouth, which 
they faſtened cloſe with a piece of waxed leather, tied 
round his neck. At the Non time they put an iron 
hook into | his noſe, that no found might paſs from 
di im that way, Ha ing thus ſecured him from crying 
Sat, they pl nly told him, that they were determined 


to have the crown, the globe, and ſceptre, and if he 


Would quietly ſubmit, they would ſpare his life; other» 
_ wife he muſt expect no mercy. Notwithſtanding this 


menace, he endeavoured to make all the noiſe he could, 


in order, it poſſible, to alarm the houſe; upon which. 
they knocked him down with a wooden mallet; tell- 
ing him, at the ſame time, that, upon his next ar- | 
tempt to diſcover them, they would put an inſtant end 
to his life, and pointed three daggers at his breaſt, 
Still he ſtrained himſelf to make the greater noiſe z 
upon which they gave him nine or ten ſtrokes more upon 
| * head with the mallet, and ſtabbed Ls in the 
| The poor man, who was almoſt eighty years of +, | 
fell into a ſwoon, ano lay for ſome time in that con- 
dition; when one of them kneeling on the ground to 
try if he breathed, and not perceiving any figns of 
life in him, ſaid, ” he 8 dead, e warrant Abs” Mr. 
: "Eg 
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A man ſo remarkable for his. wickedneſs. 2 


could not fail to become the ſubje& of ge- 


Edwards, recovering a little, heard- him, and thinking 


it ſafeſt for himſelf to be thought ſo, lay very quietly. 
Apprehenſive of no farther trouble from the old man, 


they neglelRed to tie his hands behind bim; and Par- 


ret, one of the company, put the globe into his breeches : 
Blood kept the crown under his cloak: the third was 
ordered to file the ſceptre in two, becabſe it was too 
long to be carried conveniently; and then to put it 


1 


5 into a bag, which had been brought fer that pur- 


But before this could be done, young Mr. Edwards, | | 
ſon of the old gentleman, juſt come from Flanders; 


happened to arrive, and approaching the door, the per- 
| fon who ſtood centinel, aſked him what were his com- 


#7 mands. He anſwered, that he belonged to the houſe; | 
but perceived by his queſtion, that he himſelf was a 
_ ſtranger ; adding, that if he had any buſineſs with his 


father, he would go and acquaint him; and accord- 


_  Ingly went up fairs, where he was welcomed by his 


mother, wife, and fiſter, Mean While, the centinel 
apprized them of the ſon's arrival, and they imme- 


| e haſtened away with the crown and globe; but 


left the ſceptre, not having time to file it. 
_ Pulled off the gag, and cried out Treaſon! Murder / 
The daughter, hearing him, ran down, and ſeeing her 
father wounded and bleeding, ruſhed out upon Tower- 
| Hill, and cried, Treaſon ! the Crown is ftolen ! This gave 
the firſt alarm; and Blood and Parret making great 
haſte, were obſerved to jog each other with their el- 


| hows as they went, which cauſed them to be ſuſpected 


The old man, returning to himſelf, got ſuddenly 17 
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neral | converſation; and the king was 


- prompted by an idle curioſity to ſee and 


; con- 


and purſued, By this time, young Edwards, and one 
captain Beckman, upon the cry of the daughter, were 
come down, and left the old gentleman, to run after 


the villains, but they were advanced beyond the main- 
guard; and the alarm being giving to the warder at 


the draw-bridge, he put himſelf in a poſtuie of de- 


fence. 


Blood came up firſt and diſcharged a piſtol at him; 
the bullet miſſed him; but either the fire or fear made 
him fall to the ground, by which means they got ſafe to 
the little Ward-houſe gate, where one Sill, an old ſol- 
dier of Cromwell's, Rood centinel. This fellow, ſee- 
ing the fate of the other warder, made no refiftance 
Jo that the villains eſcaped over that draw-bridge, and 


4 through the other gate upon the wharf, and made all 


poſſible haſte towards their horſes, which attended at 
St. Catherine's-Gate, called the Iron Gate, crying out, 
as they run, Stop the rogues! and the grave canonical 
habit of Blood made them be thought innocent. 

In a ſhort time, captain Beckman overtook them; 
upon which Blood diſcharged a piſtol at his head; but 


the captain ſtooping, avoiced the ſhot, and ſeized the A 


villain with the crown under his cloak: yet Blood had 
the impudence, though he ſaw himſelf a priſoner, to 
ſtrupgle violently for- the crown; and when it was 
wrefted from him, he ſaid, It ewas a gallant attempt, 
though unſucceſiful; for it was for a crown. | 
A ſervant of captain Sherborne's ſecured Parret before 


Blood was taken; and there was ſo much hurry and 


confuſion in the purſuit, that it was a wonder ſome 
innocent perions were not killed in the fray ; for young 


4 
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converſe with ſo extraordinary a perſon. 
Blood was no ſooner informed of this cir- 


Edwards, overtaking one, who was bloody from the 
_ *ſcuffle, and ſuppoſing him to be one of his father's 
murderers, was going to ſtab him, had he not 
been hindred by captain Beckman. Even Beckman 
himſelf, as he. was running in. the purſyit, was 
in danger of being thot by the guards, who 
took him for one of the rogues; but a ſoldier, 
who fortunately knew him, cried out, he's a 
friend! FP, „„ 7 arg t$4 apes Bra 
Blood and Parret being ſecured, Hunt, another of 
the villains, and ſon-in-law to Blood, mounted on 
borſeback, with two more of the conſpirators, and 
rode off at full gallop; but a cart chancing to turn 
ſhott in the ſtreet, Hunt ran his head againſt a poſt, 
Which ſtruck him ſuch a blow as brought hem to the 
ground, Ina moment, however, he recovered himſelf, 
and was going to remount, when a cobler running 
up, cried, © This is Tom Hunt, who was concern- 
% ed in the bloody buſineſs againſt the duke of Or- 
„ mond: let us ſecure him.“ A conſtable being ac- 
- Cidentally preſent, ſeized him upon this affirmation; 
and he, with Blood and Parret, was committed to ſafe 
cuſtody in the tower. | \ > 3: 1-5 
Parret was a filk-dyer, in Southwark ; and, during 
the civil wars, had been lieutenant to major-general 
Harriſon, In the ſtruggle for the crown, the great 
pearl and diamond fell off, and were miſſing for a 
while, with ſome other ſtones of leſs value; but the 
pearl was found by a poor ſweeping woman, and the 
diamond by a barber's apprentice, and both of them 
were faithfully reſtored, Other ſmall ſtones were 
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| _evinfiance, than he canceived the hope of 

obtaining a pardon; and he well knew how 

do avail himſelf of the preſent opportunity. 


_ He told the king, that he and others had 


entered into a conſpiracy to kill him with 
A2 carabine above Batterſea, where his 
majeſty was frequently wont to bathe; 
that he was prompted to this reſolu- 


tion by the ſeverity exerciſed over the 


conſciences of the godly, in reftraining 
the freedom of their religious aſſemblies: 
that when he had taken his fland a- 


5 mong the reeds ſor this purpoſe, he felt 


his heart ſtruck with an awe of majeſty; 
_ and not only relented himſelf, but diverted 
his aſſociates from their deſign : that he well 
knew, that, by this confeſhon, he had laid 
himſelf open to the laſh of the law, and 
might reaſonably expect the utmoſt rigour of 
Juſtice, for which, with regard to himſelf, 
he was ſufficiently ee pn yet could he 
not forbear giving ho king warning of the ' 
danger: which might a his execution: 
that his aſſociates had bound themſelves by 
the ſtricteſt oaths to revenge the death of 
3 R | | any 


picked up by ſeveral perſons, and all of them were 
religiouſly delivered, The fair ballas ruby, belonging 
to the ſceptre, was found in Parret's pocket; ſo that 
nothing conſiderable was loſt: the crown only was 
Sruiſed, but was ſoon repaired. Re 10 
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any of the confederacy : that this combina- 


1 


tion would expoſe the king and all miniſters 
ts the daily fear of aſſaſſination; but on the 
other hand, if his majeſty would ſpare a 
few, he might oblige many, who, as they 
had been ſeen to attempt daring crimes, 
would be as bold, if received into favour, in 
performing eminent ſervices to the crown. 
+ What effect theſe repreſentations had 
upon the king; whether they inſpired him 
with fear, or moved him with admiration, 
it is impoſſible, at this diſtance of time, to 
determine; certain it is, he took the ſtrange. 
reſolution of pardoning Blood; a meaſure, 
| Which expoſed him then, and has (expoſed 
| his memory ever fince, to great and deſerved 
_ cenſure. Arlington came to Ormond in the 
Rings name, and begged he would not 
| proſecute Blood, for certain reaſons which he 
was commanded to give him. The duke re- 
plied with great manaminity, that his majeſty's 
command was the only reaſon, that could be 
given, and therefore he might ſpare the reſt. 
But Charles was not content with grant- 
iog a pardon to Blood; he carried his in- 
dulgence to him ſtill farther : he beſtowed 
upon him an eſtate of five hundred pounds 
- ayearin Ireland; he allowed him to attend 
at court, and frequently admitted him into 
| his preſence; he even diſtinguiſhed 1 0 
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with ſeveral marks of perſonal regard, and 
many people applied to him as the moſt 
proper perſon to promote their ſuits. And 
while old Edwards, who had bravely 
riſked his life, and had even been danger- 
ouſly wounded in defending the crown and 


this man, who could only be conſidered as a 
monſter of vice and wickednefs, became a 
kind of royal favourite. e 
lo wonder, that a conduct in the king, 
ſo big with error and abſurdity, ſhould fill 
the minds of the people with diſcontent and 


# ill- humour; and this ſpirit of diſſatisfaction, 


was ſtill farther increaſed by another inci- . 
dent, which happened about the ſame pe- 
riod. The dutcheſs of York was ſeized. 
with a mortal diſtemper; and on her death- 
bed, ſhe openly pofeſſed the Romiſh reli- 
gion, and concluded her life in that commu- 
nion, Some thought, that the unhappy 
whats had, contrary to her conſcience, 
been perſuaded by her huſband, to ſigna 
paper, containing the grounds of her con- 
verſion. . e 
The old earl of Clarendon, who now e re- 
ſided in France, was no ſooner informed of 
bis daughter's apoſtacy, than he expreſſed the 
greateſt ſorrow and uneaſineſs, and wrote her 
a long and learned letter on the ſubject, - 
MO JC 
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regalia, was almoſt forgotten and negleted, 2 
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| cloſed in one to the duke; but this letter | 
came too late to have any good effect. 


The death and converſion of his dutcheſs 
put an end to the diſguiſe, Which the duke 
of York had hitherto worn; and he now 


openly avowed his attachment to the church 


f Rome. This circumſtance tended Mill 
farther to alarm and diſguſt the whole na- 


n 


Popery, which the court ſycophants had 


bitherto repreſented as an imaginary ſpec- 
tre, was now become a real ground of ter- 
tor, being openly and zealouſly profeſſed by 


the heir apparent to the crown, a prince de- 


termined and even obſti nate in bis purpoſe; 


while the king himſelf was ſtrongly ſuſpect- 
ed of the like attachments, From ſuch 


dangerous prepoſſeſſions, it was juſtly appre- 
hended, that theſe princes had formed a 


kind of conſpiracy againft the people, and 


had already, in this reſpec at leaſt, adopted 
a ſeparate intereſt, the foundation of many 
Other N and projects, which time alone 
could unfold. Nor was it to be imagined, 


that a nation, which had conceived ſuch an 


inveterate antipathy againſt a, ſyſtem of reli 
gion, revered by theſe princes as ſacred and 


ine, and which ſeemed reſolved, at all 


; hazards, to prevent its re- eſtabliſhment, 


could 
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could ever be the object of their love and af. 
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I.,. is not improbable, that the French al- 

Hiance might encourage the duke to make 

Open profeſſion of his religion, and render 

him more regardleſs of the , efteem and at- 
tachment of the Engliſn. The effects of this 

alliance became every day more apparent. 


Temple was deprived of the employment of 
ambaſſador to the States; and Downing, 
whom the Dutch conſidered as their impla- 


cable enemy, was appointed in his place. 
In order to create a ground of quarrel, a a 
yacht, diſpatched for lady Temple, was or- 

dered to fire on the Dutch fleet, which lay on 


their own coaſts; and continue the fire, 


until they ſhould ſtrike their colours. 
The captain obeyed his orders. Van 
Ghent, the Dutch admiral, aſtoniſhed at 

_ this inſult, came on board the yacht, and 
declared himſelf willing to pay all the re- 

ſpect to the Britiſh flag, which was due by 
ancient cuſtom; but that a fleet on their 


coaſts- ſhould ſtrike to a ſingle veſſel, and 
that only a pleaſure-boat, was, he ſaid, ſuch 


a mark of ſubmiſſion as he could not give 
without | expreſs orders from his maſters. 
The captain, thinking it unſafe to renew 
|= firing in the midſt of the Dutch fleet, pro- 
Vor. XXVII. | 
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ſubleribe it: the Engliſh miniſſry replied, 
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ceeded on his voyage; and for this negleQ of 


orders was ſent to the tower on his arrival... 
This affair, however trifling, ſupplied 


Downing with a new article to augment the 
number of thoſe ridiculous - pretexts, on 


which it was reſolved to ſound the intended 


quarrel. The Engliſh court made no com - 


plaints for ſeveral months; left, if they had 


required ſatisfaction ſooner, the Dutch 


might have had time to give it. Even when 


Downing preſented his memorial, he was 
ſtrictly enjoined to accept no ſatis faction 


after a certain number of days; a very im- 


perious manner of treating, and impoſſible 


to be obſerved in Holland, where the forms 

of the State render delays unavoidable, - 
An anſwer, however, though rejected by 
Downing, was tranſmitted*to London by 


the hands of an ambaſſador extraordinary, 


who was impowered to make any conceſſion, 
which might be demanded by the court of 
England. That court alledged, that the 


anſwer of the Dutch was vague and evaſive ; 


|: but they could not point out any articles or 
expreſſions, which were liable to that objec- 


The Dutch ambaſſador intreated the Eng- 


liſh miniſtry to frathe an anſwer in any terms 


they thought proper; and he promiſed to 


that 


 X that it was not their buſineſs to draw papers 
for the Dutch. The ambaſſador drew up 


the form of an anſwer, and aſked them whe- 
ther they approved of it: the Engliſh ſaid, 
that when he had ſubſcribed and delivered 
it; he ſhould hear their opinion concerning it. 
The Dutchman determined to ſubſcribe 
It at a venture; and on his defiring a new 
conference, an hour was fixed for that-pur- - 
poſe. But when he came at the time ap- 
pointed, the Engliſh declined to enter upon 
iineſs, and told him that the ſeaſon for | 
treating was now paſt. To ſuch baſe and 
- difingenuous arts were the king and his mi- 
niſtry obliged to have recourſe, in order to 
 Foment a quarrel with Holland ! arts, which 
would refle& eternal diſgrace on the nation _ 
= that. praQtiſed them; were it not, that the 
general character of a people muſt never 
fuffer for the ſake of a few miſcreants, who 
may happen to engroſs the adminiſtration of 
JJ 
Nor was the king's treatment of foreigh 
 Nates more haughty and imperious, than his 
conduct at home was arbitrary and deſpotic. 
His want of economy and expenſive. plea- 
ſures had entirely exhauſted his coffers; and 
- money he had obtained for the public 
ervice, had been ü embezzled, 8 5 
| 5 2 ne 
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he could hope for no conſiderable ſupply 
from the voluntary grant of the people. 
It ſeemed as yet imprudent to attempt th 
levying money without conſent of parlia- 
ment; fince the power of taxing themſelves 
was the privilege, which the Engliſn juſtlycon- 
ſidered as the chief ſecurity of their liberties. 
Some other expedient muſt be deviſed. 'The 
king had declared, that the office of trea- 
ſurer ſhould be given to any one, that could 
find out the means of ſupplying the preſent 
"neceſſities. © Shaftſbury dropped a, hint to 
Clifford, which the latter immediately laid 
| , hold of, and carried to the king, who be- 
ſtowed on him the promiſed reward, toge- 
ther with a peerage. This device was the 
ſhutting up the exchequer, and retaining al! 
the ſums which ſhould be payed unto it. | 
It had been a common practice with the 
"bankers to carry their money to the exche- 
oy and to lend it upon the ſecurity of the 
unds, by which they were afterwards re- im- 
burſed, when the money was raiſed on the 
public. By this trade, the bankers gained 
eight, ſometimes ten, per cent for ſums, 
which they had either received without inte- 
reſt, or which they had borrowed at ſix per 
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dent: profits, for which they paid dearly by 
dis ſhameful violation of public faith. jg 
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The project was ſo ſuddenly embraced, 
that no one was apprized of the danger. A 
general conſternation was ſpread through the 
city, attended with the ruin of many. Ihe 
bankers ſtopped payment; the merchants 
could anſwer no bills; diffidence and jea- 
louſy prevailed every where, together with 
an interruption of commerce, by which the 
trading part of the nation were reduced to 
the greateſt neceſſities; and men, filled 
with the moſt terrible apprehenſions, aſked 
* each other what could be the meaning of 
*X thoſe myſterious councils, from which the 
parliament and all men of honour were ex- 
= cluded, and which began by the deſtraction 
ol public credit, and an open breach of the 
= molt ſacred engagements, both foreign and 
JJ | 5 
The next meaſure of the court, however ſpe- 
cious and plauſible in appearance, was, when 
traced to its origin, no leſs expreſſive of thoſe 
arbitrary and defpotic deſigns, which the king 
and his miniſtry had adopted, Charles de- 
. termined to exerciſe his ſupreme power in 
_ eccleſiaſtical matters; a power, he ſaid, 
which was not only inherent in him, but 
which had been acknowledged by ſeveral 
acts of parliament. In virtue of this autho< 
rity, he publiſhed a proclamation, ſuſpend- 
ing the penal laws, which had been made 
6 nn 
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' apainſt all Non-conformiſts or Recuſants 
__ whatſoever, and granting to the Proteſtant FE 
diſſenters the public exerciſe of their religi- | 
on, to the Catholics the exerciſe of it in 
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private houſes. 


An unſucceſsful attempt of this nature, 
condemned by the parliament and retrafted | 
by the king, had already been made a few 

 _ _ years after the reſtoration ; but Charles im- 


agined, that the parliament, at their next 


meeting, would be humbled into greater ſub- 
miſſion, and would no longer preſume to 
oppoſe his meaſures. Mean while, the 
Diſſenters, the moſt implacable enemies of 
the court, were ſoftened by this toleration ; 
and the Catholics, under this favour, were 
indulged in greater liberty then the laws 
had hitherto thought proper to grant them. 
About the ſame time, the act of naviga- : 
tion was ſuſpended. A proclamation was 
_ likewiſe publiſhed, extending the power of i 
pPreſſing beyond its uſual limits: an other ; 
, © threatening the moſtſererepuniſhments againſt 
_ thoſe who dared to arraign his majeſty's mea- 
_ © ſures, and even againſt thoſe, who heard ſuch 
diſcourſes, without immediately informing 


againſt the offenders: another againſt the 


Importation or ſale of any forts of painted 
. earthen ware, except thoſe of China, upon 
aßen Tick nes and powihinenes = 
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might be lawfully inflicted on thoſe who 
_ {= _ contemned bis majeſty's authority, © | 
Anew army had been raiſed; and it was 
found by experience, that diſcipline could 
not be maintained without the uſe of martial 
law, which was therefore reſtored by order 
of the council, though totally aboliſhed by 
the petition of right. All theſe meaſures 
Were of a very arbitrary and deſpotic nature, 
aud were directly oppoſite to that legal con- 
= Afiitution, which the parliament, after ſuch 
Violent convulſions and civil wars, had ex- 
pected to eftabliſh in the kingdom 
It i obſervable, that the lord keeper, 
Bridgeman, had refuſed to put the ſeals to 
the edict for ſaſpending the penal laws; and 
Was for that reaſon, though under other 

_ pretexts, deprived of, his office. Shaftſbury 
was appointed chancellor in his place; and 

== thus another member of the Cabal received 
= the reward of his iniquity. 7 ky 
= The conduct of foreign affairs was per- 
fectly conſiſtent with theſe domeſtic tranſ- 


upon the Dutch Smyrna-fleet befors the de- 
claration of war. That fleet, amounting to 
ſeventy fail, was valued at a million and a 
half; and the proſpect of gaining ſo rich 
a prize had been a principal motive for 
drawing Charles into the preſent war, yr 


actions. A perfidious attempt was made f 


$0 e en eee. 

he had always regarded that capture as a 

chief reſource for defraying the expences 

h 110 military preparations, = Sir 3 
olmes was diſpatched with nine frigates 

and three yachts in queſt of this fleet; and 


be met admiral Sprague in the channel, wo 


Was returning home from a cruiſe in the Me- 
diterranean. Sprague acquainted him with | 

the near approach of the Hollanders; and. 

had not Holmes, from a deſire of ſecuring 
to himſelf the whole honour and profit, of 
the enterprize, concealed his orders, the 
union of theſe two ſquadrons had rendred 
the eſcape of the Dutch altogether im- 
practicable. 2 
When Holmes experachds, he 5 a 6 
friendly appearance, and invited the Dutch 
admiral, Van Neſs, who conducted the con- 
voy, to come on board of him: one of his 

captains, ſent a like infiduous meſſage to the 
rear admiral. But theſe officers were not + 
ſo eafily deceived. They had been previ- 
_ ouſly informed of the deſigns of the Eng- 
liſh, and had already put all the ſhips of 
war and merchantmen into an excellent poſ- 

ture of defence. Three times were they deſ- 


perately attacked by the Engliſh; and as DC 3 


did they bravely repel the aſſailants. In the 
third aſſault, one of the Dutch ſhips of war 
was * PIE! with bree or e of 
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their ſmalleſt merchantment. The reſt, 
fighting wich great courage and conduct, 
purſued their courſe; and partly by the pru- 
dence of their officers, partly by the favour _ 
of a thick miſt, got ſafe into their own 
harbours. 175 333 „ 


The Dutch loudly exclaimed againſt this 
' treacherous attempt, made upon an ally in 


time of profound peace, and who had not 
wieen the leaſt cauſe of provocation. The 
Engliſh miniſtry endeavoured to excuſe the 
Action, by alledging, that it was an acci. 


dental rencounter, owing to the obſtinacy 


of the Dutch, who had refuſed the compli- 


ment of the flag: but the falfity of this pre- 
tence was ſo well known, that even Holmes 
himſelf had not the impudence to perſiſt in 


the - aſſertion. Es og „35 
Till this attempt, the States, notwithſtand- 


ing all the threats and N of the En- 


gliſh, never ſuppoſed them to be truly in 

earneſt ; and had always hoped, that the af- 

fair would at laſt be compromiſed in an 
amicable manner. The French themſelves 
had put little confidence in the promiſes of 
England: and could ſcarce believe, that their 
ambitious deſigns would, contrary to every 
dictate of ſound policy, be promoted by 
that power, which was moſt La e. 

molt able to defeat then. 


7 
. 


But 
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. 5 80 the views of Charles were far f. 
regulated by a regard to at in 
f rel He immediately proclaimed war a 
ainſt the Dutch; and ſurely reaſons more 
abſurd and ridiculous were never employed to 
|  . Cover a flagrant violation of treaty. Com- 
plwaints were made of injuries offered to the 
hh, Ind ia - company, which yet that compa- 
ny diſowned. The detention of ſome En 
* ſudjects in Surinam was. edges, 
5 though 1 it was known, that they had remain- 
ed voluntarily in that iſland: the refuſal of 
Dutch fleet on their own coaſts to pay the I 
Od of the flag to an English yacht is 
repreſented as an unpardonable inſult : 101 1 
© complete the farce, mention was made of 
ſome abuſive piQures, reflecting on the Vo- 
Iiſh nation. 
=. N Dutch were long at a Joſs to find out 
= meaning of this article ; till at laſt it 
1 0 80 348 a portrait of Cornelius de 
it, brother to ibs penſionary, painted by 
7 xder of ſome magiſtrates. of Dort, an 
: 1 up in a chamber of the town- houſe, 
had furniſhed a pretext for the complaint. 
On. the back-ground of this portrait, the 
painter had repreſented ſome ſhips on fire in 
harbour. This was ſuppoſed to be Cha- 
_  tham, where De Wit had actually behaved | 
7 vos — courage and conduct; but Mie 1 
LM id 
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did he dream, that while the inſult itſelf 
ſeemed entirely to be forgotten, the picture 
of it would expoſe his country to ſuch ſe- 
yere and heavy vengeance. The concluſion 
of this manifeſto, where the king declared 
that he was reſolved to adhere to the triple 
alliance, was not more impudent than the 
other articles which it contained. 
The French king's declaration of war 
= diſcovered more fincerity, though equal 
violence and in juſtice. He alledged only, 
that the conduct of.the Hollanders had been 
ſuch that he could not, conſiſtently with his 
Fa any longer bear That, monarch 
bad made mighty preparations for the proſe- 
cution of his ambitious projects; and every 
== thing ſeemed to promiſe a ſucceſsful iſſue to 
bis unjuſtifiable enterprizes. YE 
= Sweden had deſerted the triple league; 
the biſhop of Munſter was induced by large 
ſubſidies to join with France: the eleQor of 


Cologne had engaged in the ſame alliance; 
3 and having delivered Bonne and other towns _ 
into the hands of Lewis, magazines were | 
there eſtabliſhed ; and it was from that fide, 
that France intended to attack the United 
Provinces. The ſtanding force of that king- ; 
dom conſiſted of one hundred and ' eighty _ 
XX thouſand men; and with more than one half _ 
== WWW 
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of this immenſe army was the king now ad- 

yancing towards the Dutch frontiers. © 
The Hollanders, as might naturally be 


; expected, were filled with terror and con- 


ſternation; and this ſpirit of dejection was 


Mill farther increaſed by the defenceleſs con- 


dition in Which their country was at that 
time placed, and the violent faQtions which 
rent and diſtracted their councils. De Wit, 


who now directed the adminiſtration, ſenſi- 
ble, that the ſecret alliance between France 


and England, was deſtructive to the inte- 


Teſts of the latter e had flatter- | 


ed himſelf, that it would be of ſhort conti- 


nuance; and, in that hope, had neglected to 


make ſuch Þreparations as the feln 


danger ſeemed to require. 
By a long and conſtant N to 


- trade, the people were become extremely 


unwarlike, and depended entirely for their 


defence on that mercenary army, which 


they ſupported. After the treaty of Weſt- 
phalia, the States, 1 in their 
ace with Spain, and their alliance with 


France, had diſbanded a. great part of their 


army, and maintained not with proper care 


the diſcipline of the forces which remained. 
When the Orange faction was over- 
thrown, it was deemed expedient to diſcard 


” ic aan of the old 9 officers, Who 
N were 


[4 


= 


were attached to that family; and their 
places were filled with raw youths, the ſons 
or relations of burgo-maſters, who compoſed 


the oppoſite party. Theſe new ofhcers, 
truſting to the intereſt of their friends and 


4 : 


family, neglected their military duty; and 


ſome of them, it 1s affirmed, were even per- 
mitted to ſend deputies in their room, to 
whom they allotted a ſmall part of their 


Ws . ee 
"ule the war with England, all the 
troops of that nation had been diſmiſſed :_ 
Lewis's invaſion of Flanders, together with 
the triple league, produced the recall of 
the French regiments; and the place of 
thoſe forces, which had ever had a princi- 
pal ſhare in all the wars in the Low Coun- 
tries, had never been ſupplied by any new 

| levies. V 3 
De Wit, conſcious of the iminent dan- 
ger which threatened his country, endea- 
voured to prepare againſt the approaching 
ſtorm, in the beſt manner he could. Bur 
every expedient, which he recommended, 
was ſtrongly oppoſed by the Orange party, 
which now began to regain the aicendant.- 
The long and vigorqus adminiſtration of 
this ſtateſman had created him many ene- 
mies: the preſent incidents gave them a 
pretext for imputing, to his miſmanagement, 
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bad Standes of rhe ite and "_ alt 
the popular attachment to the young prince, 
hic had ſo long been refirained by the = 
. greg of the ariſtocratic party, and had 
ence acquired an additionel force, began 

to appear, and to menace the ſtate with = 
fome great revolution, = 
+ William the third, prince of Orange, was 
now in the twenty ſecond- year of bis age, 


and exhibited ſtrong ſymptoms of all thoſe | 

great qualities, which he afterwards diſ- Mi 
played in fo eminent a manner, through 
the whole courſe of his life. De Wit him 
Fel, by beſtowing upon bim an excellent 


education, and ſeaſoning his mind with the 
maxims of ſound policy, had generouſly con- 
tributed to render his rival ſo accompliſhed. | 
Couſcious of the precarious tenure of his 
own power, he was always determined, he 
ſaid, by inſtructing him in the knowledge of 


public affairs, to qualify the prince for 

| ſerving his country, if ever any future e- 
mergence ſhould advance unn to the oo f 
& vernment of the ſtate. 1 
The conduct of the young prince had 4 


bitherto been ſuch as might naturally be 
expected from ſuch an education. Not- 

i _withfianding his cloſe connexions with En- | 
E.. ie and Brandenburg, he had declared 
Is reſolution of relying entirely on the 


- 
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J rn © 
States for his promotion; and his Whale 
= deportment was perfectly agreeable to the 


genius of that people. Cautious and reſerv- 
ed;.. fonder of hearing than of ſpeaking; 
of a ſound judgment and ſolid underſtand- 
ing; great ſteadineſs in all his reſolutions ; 
an unwearried application to buſineſs ; a to- 
tal indifference about pleaſure : by theſe, 
and the like virtues, he attracted the atten- 
tion of all men: and the people, conſcious, 
that, .to his family, they were indebted for 
their liberty, and very exiſtence, and remem- 
bering, that his great uncle, prince Maurice, 
had been able, even in more early youth, to 
defend them againſt the ambitious project 
of Spain, were deſirous of inveſting this 
prince with all the authority of his anceſtors, 
and hoped, that, in his courage and con- 
duct, they ſhould find ſecurity againſt thoſe 
| 1mminent dangers, which every where, 
ſcemed to be gathering round them. 


While theſe two rival parties contended 
for the maſtery, every propoſal for public de- 
XX fence was thwarted, every meaſure traverſ- 
ed. What was reſolved with difficulty was 
executed without ſpirit. Soldiers indeed were 
inliſted, and the army augmented to ſeventy 
© thouſand men: the prince was declared 
commander in chief as well of the land as of 
the ſea forces, we he whole military power 
1 1 2 | * 
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intruſted to him, But raw troops could not 


at once acquire the courage and diſcipline of 


hardy veterans, and the friends of the 


prince were ſtill diſſatifed, while the * per- 
«« petual edict,“ as it was called, by which 
he was excluded from the ſtadtholderſhip, 


and from all ſhare in the civil government, 


remained unaltered and unrepealed. 


Mean while the naval preparations of the 


Dutch were in great forwardneſs ; and De 
Ruyter ſoon ſet fail with a formidable fleet, 


of ninety ſhips of war and forty four fire- 

mi ps, G5 

deputy from the States. They determined 

to go in Io of the Engliſh, who were 
ed by the duke of Vork, and who 

had already joined the French under marſhal 


rnelius de Wit was on board, as 


command 


d'Etrèes. The combined fleets rode at Sole- 


bay in a very careleſs poſture ; and the earl 


of Sandwich, a brave and experienced offi- 


cer, had apprized the duke of the danger; 


but the antwer given him was ſuch as impli- 
ed a ſuſpicion of his courage. 


On the approach of the enemy, every one 


flew to his poſt with the utmoſt precipita- 


tion, and many ſhips were obliged to cut 
their cables in order to prepare for the 
action. Sandwich led the van; and though 


reſolved to conquer or die, he yet behaved 
with ſo muck prudence, that to him the 


fafe- 


3 
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fafety of the whole fleet was viſibly owing 


= He hurried out of the bay, where it had been 


ealy for De Ruyter with his fire-ſhips to 
have burned the combined fleets, which 
were cooped entirely within it; and by this 
wiſe meaſure he afforded time to the duke 
of York, who conducted the main body, and 
to marſhal d'Etrees, admiral of the rear, 
to get out to open . 3 
44 He himſelf, in the mean time, had begun 
the fight with undaunted courage; and by 
his determined and, obſtinate reſiſtance, had 
drawn upon him the braveſt of the enemy. 
He killed Van Ghent, the dutch admiral, 
who ventured to attack him: he ſunk ano- ' 
ther ſhip, which endeavoured to board him: 
he ſunk three fire-ſhips, which came full 
againſt him: and though his ſhip was ſhat- 
tered in pieces, and of a thouſand men, which 
was his complement, near ſix hundred were 
already killed, he continued ſtill to thunder 
with all his artillery in the midſt of the ene - 
At laſt, however, another fire-ſhip - un- 
' happily laid hold of his veſſel, and her de- 
ſtruction was now inevitable. Warned by 
his captain, Sir Edward Haddoc, he might 
have eſcaped the danger ; but his great Gal | 
diſdained to ſurvive the diſgrace, which the 
duke's injurious expreſſion, he imagined, ' 
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had caſt upon him: himſelf and all his crew 
that remained, were buried in the general 
ruin: and thus was deſtroyed one of the 
braveſt and moſt gallant officers that ever 
England produced, by the inſolent reflection 
of a young admiral, 'who, becauſe, for- 
ſooth, he was of the blood-royal, believed - 
he had a right to impeach the courage of 
_ thoſe, who, whatever he might think him 
- felf, or whatever. his flatterers might tell 
him, were poſſeſſed of more real valour than 
%0%%v 8 
Mean while De Ruyter was engaged in 
cloſe combat with the duke of Vork; and 
the. fight was maintained for two hours. 
with great obſtinacy on both ſides. The 
duke's ſhip was fo ſhattered, that he was o- 
bliged to quit her, and to remove his flag to 
another. His ſquadron was overpowered 
with numbers, and he was like to have met 
with the fate, which his conduct before the 
action had ſo well merited; till at laſt Sir 
Joſeph Jordan, who had ſucceded to Sand- 
wich's command,” came to his reſcue; and 
the parties, being more equally matched, 
w continued the fight till night, when the 
Dutch withdrew, and were not purſued by 
the enemy. | 1 5 | 3 N 
The loſs, ſuffered by the Engliſh and Dutch 
* Alects, was nearly equal; if it did ae x" 1 
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lars 1. On 
fall more heavy on the former. The French 
received little or no damage, becauſe they 
had hardly. been eee in the action; 
and it was generally ſuppoſed; that they 
had kept aloof on purpoſe, glad to ſee the 
two maritime powers, whom, though they 
were now engaged in cloſe alliance with 
one of them, they equally envied and equal- 
ly hated, deſtroy each other by their 
mutual animoſity. Every other action 
during the preſent war contributed to 
ſtrengthen this ſuſpicion. * ks 
The Dutch had acquired great honour 
by fighting with ſome appearance of ſucceſs - 
the combined fleets of two ſuch powerful 
nations; but nothing leſs than a complete 
victory could ſave their country from that 
deſtruction, which ſeemed to threaten it 
from every quarter. lt was imagined, that 
the French would make their 1nvaſion on 
the fide of Maeſtricht, a town well fortified, 


and ſupphed with a good garriſon; but 


Lewis, availing himſelf of his alliance with 
Cologne, determined to attack the enemy, 
from that quarter, which was leaſt capable 
of making defence. | . 
The troops of that elector, and thoſe of 
Munſter, approached to the other ſide of the 
Rhine, and divided the force and attention 
of the States. The Dutch forces, too weak 
a 1 . 3 a | to 
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to protect ſo large a frontier, were diſperſed + 
into fo many towns, that no conſiderable 
body could appear in the field, and a ſuffici- 
ent garriſon could hardly be found in any for- 
treſs. Lewis croſſed the Meuſe at Viſet; and 
fitting down before Orſoi, a town of the elec- 
tor of Brandenburgh, but garriſoned by the 
Dutch, he reduced it in three days. 
ing divided his aamy, he beſieged at once 
Burik, Weſel, Emerik, Rhimberg, towns 


ſtrongly fortified, and not deſtitute of gar- 


riſons; and in four days, he made himſelf 


maſter of all theſe places. 


He next advanced to the banks of the Rhine, 
which he paſſed almoſt without oppoſition. A 
few Dutch regiments appeared on the other 

ſide, but were able to make no effeQual re- 
ſiſtance. The great drought of the ſeaſon 
had reduced the waters ſo low, that he re- 
ceived as little interruption from the current 
as from the enemy: yet was this paſſage of 
the Rhine repreſented by the French poets . 
and courtiers as the moſt glorious achievement 
in ancient or modern 


ertormed either | 
times; and the flattery, however groſs and 


and fulſome, was greedily ſwallowed by 


5 that Skink, one of 
the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in the Low Coun- 
tries, would make ſome reſiſtance ; but it 


3 A 


It was (imagined, 


Hav- 


\ : | 
; 4 


fubmitted to Turenne in a few days. Arn- 


eee 
rendered to the ſame general at the firſt ſum- 


mons. Doeſbourg was reduced by Lewis: 
+ Harderwic, Amersfort, Campen, Rhenen, 
Viane, Elberg Zwol, Cuelemberg, Wag- 
eninguen, Lochem, Woerden ſoon ſhared 
the ſame. fate, Groll, and Deventer were 
' ſubdued by marſhal Luxembourgh, who. 


* commanded the troops of Munſter. And 
© every conqueſt added new courage to the 
victors, and ſtruek the vanguiſhed with 
freſh diſmay. ,, 
The prince of Orange, with his ſmall and 
diſheartened army, withdrew into the pro- 
vince of Holland, hoping there, from the 
natural ſtrength of the country, ſince all hu - 
man art and courage were found inefteQtual, 
= to be able to make ſome reſiſtance... The 
town and province of Utrecht, ſeized with 
the general panic, ſent deputations, and 
ſubmitted to Lewis. „„ 
Naerden, a place within three leagues of 
Amſterdam, was entered by the marquis of 
Rochefort; and had he continued his march 
to Muyden, he had eaſily made himſelf 
maſter of it. Fourteen ſtragglers of bis 
army having approached the gates of that 
town, the magiſtrates, taking them for the 
Advanced guard of the enemy, ſent them the 
TI 1 keys 3 


n 


1 on. The, populace, and all thoſe who fa. | 
 youred the Orange party, inſtead of exert- 
ing themſelves for the preſervation of their 
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in the caftle, by raifing the draw bridge, 
happily preſerved that fortreſs. The magi- 


. took the keys from them. Muyden is fo 


the entrance to the harbour of that city. 


tion againſt the penſionary, for having neg 


| ed him | as the friend of France, the author 


ö , e ee 
In the midſt of this deſpondence, the ci- 


example of their anceſtors; and by concerting 
a regular plan of defence, endeayoured d 


80 magiſtrates obliged the burgeſſes to keep 
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keys ; but a ſervant maid, who Wag alone 


"= 


plied the ſtragglers fo plentifully with li- 
— 2 that they made them drunk, and 


rates aſterwards, hoging their miſtake,- 


near to Amſterdam, that its cannon command 


1 


Levis had non, reduced the threeprovinces WM 
of Guelderland, Overyſlel, and Utrecht; and 1 
threatened the reſt with immediate ſubjecti- 


liberties, poured forth their whole indigna- 
lected the means of defence. They reproach- 
A all their calamities ; and they conſidered: 


he young prince of Orange as the only. 
perſon who could ſave them from deſtruc- 


tizens of Amſterdam, acted up to the noble 


infuſe courage into the other cities. The 


＋ 


watch and ward : the populace, . 
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of employment might excite to ſedition, were 
maintained by regular pay, and armed for he 
defence of the public. Some ſhips, which - 

lay uſeleſs in the harbour, were repaired, 
and ſtationed to protect the city; ane 

the fluices being opened, the whole neigh- _ 
berhood was laid under water. All the 
other towns followed this example; ſo that 
the whole proyince was in a moment over- 


* 


A 55 
The ſtates of Holland aſſembled, in order 
to deliberate, whether any means remained 
to ſave their lately flouriſhing, but now dif- 
treſſed commonweath. Though they were, 
= ſurrounded with waters, which effectually ſe- 
cured them from the approach of the enemy, 
their deliberations were not conducted with - 
that unanimity, which alone could enable them 
to provide for their common ſafety. The 
= nobles voted, that provided their religion, 
liberty, and ſovereignty could be preſerved, 
every thing elſe ſhould be ſurrendered to 
the enemy. Eleven towns agreed to the 
ſame propoſal. | „ 
EX Amſterdam alone proteſted againſt all 
& treaty with inſolent and ambitious enemies; 
© but notwithſtanding this oppoſition, am- 
"= baſſadors were ſent to ſupplicate the mercy 
of the two combined monarchs, It was 
Propoſed to yield to Lewis Maeſtricht wy 
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all the frontier towns af the ſeven pro- 
vinces, and to pay him a large ſum for * 
th the expences of the war. 
Lewis conſulted with his miniſters, — 4 
vois and Pomponne, concerning the mea- 
ſures, which he ſhould purſue in the preſent 
conjuncture; and happily for Europe, he 
8 the violent councils of the former. 
e promiſed to evacuate his conqueſts on 
condition, that the commodities of France 
ſhould be imported duty free into Holland; 
that the States ſhould permit the free exer- 
ciſe of the Romiſh religion, ſhare the 
- churches between the Catholics and the Pro- 
teſtants, and appoint regular ſalaries for the 
maintenance of the prieſts ; that they ſhould 
yield, to him all the frontier towns of the 
republic, together with Nimeguen, Skink, 
| Kanotzembourg, that part of Guelderland 
which lay on the other fide of the Rhine; 
as likewiſe the iſles of Bommel and Voorn, 
and the forts of St. Andrew, Louveſtein, 
and Crevecceur; that they ſhould pay him 
twenty millions of livres for the expence 
of the war; that they ſhould every year 
fend him a ſolemn embaſſy, and preſent 
bim with a golden medal, as an acknow- 
ledgment, that to him they owed the pre- 
ſeryation of that liberty, w which the aſſiſtance 
1 his ous ceſſors had enabled them to ac- 
v1”; La ; 
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— quire ; and that they ſhould give Ka 
on to the king of England: and he allowed 
hem but ten days for the acceptance „% 
Fefuſal of theſe exhorbitant demands. 

= The ambaſſadors, who were ſent to Lon 

on, met with ſtill worſe reception: no- 

: Iminiſter was ſuffered to confer with them; 
þ | wed they were kept in a kind of confine 
ment. But notwithſtanding this cruel con- 

Wo of the court, the preſence of the Dutch 
4s envoys awakened the ſentiments of tender 
x ompaſſion, and even indignation, among 

che people in general, but eſpecially among 

Whoſe who could diſcern the ſcope and reſult | 

of theſe dangerous councils. = {4 
Charles himſelf began to be uneaſy at the 
rapid progreſs of the French arms. Were 
Holland entirely ſubdued, its whole com- 
gmerce zud naval power, he ſaw, muſt be- 
rome aa acceſſion to France; the Spaniſh | 

Low Countries would ſoon be added to the 
ame kingdom; and Lewis, now indepen- 
ent of bis ally, would perhaps turn againſt 
19 5 im all that force which he had promiſed to 
employ in his aſſiſtance; at Jeaſt would 
Ix abandon him to the rage and reſentment of 
is own diſcontented ſubjects. 
= Theſe obvious conſequences could not 
eſcape the penetration o of Charles; but his 
71 atural indoJence ever prevented him from 
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ſtretching his views to diſtant events; and 
beſides he was defirous of ſharing the ſpoils 
_ of the Dutch republic. He therefore- diſ- 

miſſed their ambaſſadors, leſt. they ſhould 
cabal among his ſubjects, who bore them 
great favourz and he ſent over. Buck- 
ingham and Arlington, and ſoon, after, lord 
- Hallifax,” to negociate anew with Lewis in 
the preſent poſture of affairs. Theſe two 
miniſters paſſed through Holland; and as 
they were believed to bring peace to 
the diſtreſſed republic, they met with a 
moſt Kind and hearty reception. God 
s blefs the king of N God bleſs * 
e the prince of Orange ! confuſion; to the 
„ States!“ Such were the acclamations | 
with which they were every where re- 


. 


ceired. 


They had ſeveral conferences with the 
States and the prince of Orange, but made 
no reaſonable propoſals for an accommoda- 
tion. They repaired to Utrecht, where 
Lewis reſided, renewed the league between 
him and Charles, and added a freſh clauſe, 
importing, that no peace ſhould be made 
with Holland but by common conſent. 
They next produced their maſter's pre- 
tenſions, of which the following were the 
Principal articles; that the Dutch pl 


* 
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= yield. the honour of the flag without the 
"= leaſt reſerve or limitation, nor ſhould whole 
——= F$ecets, even on the coaft of Holland, refuſe . 
do ſtrike and lower their topſails to the 
2X ſmalleſt ſhip carrying the Britiſh flag; that 
all perſons, guilty of treaſon againſt the 
. king, or of writing and publiſhing ſeditious 
= libels, ſhould, on complaint, be expelled for 
© ever the dominions of the States; that the 
Dutch ſhould pay the king a million ſter- 
ling for defraying the expences- of the war, 
together with ten thouſand pounds a year for 
= liberty to fiſh in the Britiſh ſeas; that they 
mould ſhare the trade of the Eaſt-Indies ; 
that the prince of Orange and his deſeend- 


| ans ſhould poſſes the ſovereignty. of the 
United Provinces ; at leaſt that they ſhould 


enjoy the dignities of ſtadtholder, admiral, - 
and general, in as ample a manner as they 
had ever been held by any of his anceſtors; 
and that the iſles of Walcheren, Cadſant, 
 Goree, and Voorn, together with the town 
and caſtle of Sluys, ſhould be. put into the 
king's hands, as a ſecurity for the per- 
formance of article. ff oe 
The terms demanded by Lewis, deprived 
the republic of all protection againſt a land 
invaſion from France; thoſe required by 
- Charles laid them equally open to an inva- | 
fon by ſea from England ; and when both 


were 
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were united, they ſeemed altogether intö- 
lerable, and reduced the Dutch, who were 
deſtitute of all means of defence, to the ut- 
"moſt deſpair and deſpondence. What ren- 
dered their condition ftill more deplorable, 
were the violent factions by which their 
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councils were every where diſtracted. De 


Wit, too obſtinate in ſupporting his own 
ſyſtem of liberty, while the very being 
of the fate was in danger, ſti]! perſiſted in 
- Oppoſing the repeal of the perpetual ediQ, 
"now become the object of hatred to the 
Dutch populace. Ro ne Woe nnerws 


Their rage at laſt broke through all re- 


ſtraint, and bore down every thing before 
it. They raiſed an inſurrection at Dort, 
and by bo 

ers to agree to the repeal, which was 


rce compelled their burgo-ma- 
ſo much demanded. The other provinces 
needed but this hint to follow the ſame ex- 
ample. At Amſterdam, the Hague, Mid- 
dlebourg, Rotterdam, the people ran to 
arms, and trampling under foot the autho- 


| rity of their magiſtrates, obliged them to de- 
clare in favour of the prince of Orange. 


The ſuperior abilities and virtaes of De 


Wit had drawn upon him the general envy, 


and expoſed him to the utmoſt fury of po- 
putar prejudices. Four aſſaſſins, influenced 
y no other motive than miſtaken zeal, had 


” hs 
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attacked him in the ſtreets; and after piere- 
ing him with many wounds, had left him 
ſor dead. One of them was puniſhed for 
the crime: the others were never called to 

an cecount. = e | =: } 3 85 £ _ 
His brother Cornelius, alike. diſtinguiſh- 

ed by his civil and military talents, was 
obliged by ſickneſs to leave the fleet, and 

he was now confined to his houſe at Dort. 
The furious rabble broke in upon him; and 

it was with extreme difficulty that his fami- 

ly and Tervants could protect him from their 
violence, At Amſterdam, the houſe of the 
brave De Ruy ter, the chief ſupport of the 
di.ſtreſſed republic, was aſſaulted by the deſ- 
pPerate populace, and his wife and children 
| were for ſome time in danger of being torm - 
30. ieee LAY DH MB) » 
One Tichelaer, a barber, a man of an 
abandoned life and infamous character, ac- 

_ cuſed Cornelius De Wit of a deſign againſt the 
liſe of the prince of Orange. The charge, 
though attended with the moſt improbable. 
and even abſurd circumſtances, was readily 
believed by the credulous multitude; and 
Cornelius was ſummoned before a court of 
Judicature. The judges, either influenced 
by the ſame. prejudices, or afraid of oppoſ- 
ing the popular torrent, ſentenced him to 
ſuffer the queſtion. "ON" On MN 
dd © 13 This 


Thie man, 27 bad performed the moſt 
eminent ſervices to his country, and who 
bad enjoyed the higheſt di nities, was de- 
hvered into the hands of the exeentioner, 
and ſubjected to the utmoſt ſeyerity of the 

rack. He bore the torture with undaunted 
. fortitude, ſtill proteſting his | innocence ; 
and frequently repeated the beautiful ode of 
Horace, begining with, Juſtam et tena- 
cem propaſti virum. But though no 
proof. could be produced againſt him, he 
was condemned to loſe his offices, and to be 
5 baniſhed the republic. C 
The penfionary, who had not been W- 

- chidaret by the popular fury from acting the 


part of an effectionate brother and faithful | 
friend during this proſecution, determined 1 


not to abandon him on account of the un- 
deſerved infamy, which was attempted to 


be caſt upon him. He repaired to his bro- 


ther's priſon, with a fixt reſolution of at- 
tending him to the place of his exile, and 
ol ſoothing his affliction by his company and 
preſence. _ 

Even this fad confolmion, they wird. 
not ſuffered to enjoy. The deſperate rab- 
ble roſe in arms: they broke open the door: 
of the priſon: they dragged out the two 
brothers: and a thouſand ruffians vied with 
| each 9 who ſhould firſt "IE 

$ 
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1 bande in the blood of theſe two virtaous 
* citizens. Even their death did not ſatiate the 
fury of the enraged multitude. They inffick- 
ed on the dead bodies of theſe worthypatriots, 
the moſt ſhocking indignities; and till tired 

wich their own brutality, it was not allowed 
the friends of the deceaſed to approach, or 

to beſtow on them the honours of a mourn- 
ful and melancholy funeral. 

The murder of the De Wits extinguiſhed b 5 

the time the remains of their party; and all 

men, from fear, inclination, or prudence, 
were unanimous in ſubmitting to the prince 
of Orange. The republic, though half re- 

Aduced by foreign force, and as yet confound- / 

ed by its numerous misfortunes, was firmly 
united under one leader, and began to re- 
cover that noble ſpirit of courage and inde- 
pendance, for which it had e been 
ſo famous. 

5 William, worthy of that ;iluftrious mamily 5 
from which he was deſcended, embraced 
ſentiments becoming the head of a brave : 
and free people. Far from taking advan- 
tage of the misfortunes of his country to 

advance his own power, he bent all his 

efforts againſt the common enemy. 'Thoſe 

cruel conditions, demanded by their haughty 

enemies, he perſuaded the States with {corn. - 
to 8 — * his advice they put 1 

| en 


\ 
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end to negociations, which tended only to 
relax their military preparations, and pre- - 
vent the aſſiſtance of their allies. . +, 

He demonſtrated, that the numbers and 
riches of the people, ſeconded by the ad- 
vantages of nature, would ſtill, if properly 

employed, be ſufficient to reſiſt, at leaſt in- 

terrupt the progreſs of the enemy, and pre- 
ſerve the remaining provinces, till the o- 

ther nations of Europe, moved by a ſenſe 
of common danger, could come to their 
ſuccour. He ſaid, that, as envy of their 
wealth and liberty had occaſioned this 

mighty confederacy againſt them, it was in 
vain to hope by conceſſions to ſatisfy foes, 

_ whoſe pretenſions were as little regulated 

by moderation as by juſtice. He remind. | 

end them of the glorious achievements of 
their anceſtors, who, yet in the infancy of 
their ſtate, ſacrificed every thing to the pre- 
ſervation of liberty, and encouraging each 
other in the cauſe of their country, bid de- 
| fiance to all the power, riches, and military 

. diſcipline of Spain. And he declared his 
firm reſolution to tread in the ſteps of his 

illuſtrious predeceſſors, and flattered himſelf, 
that, as they had inveſled him with the ſame 
dignity which their forefathers had beſtowed Mt 
upon the former princes of Orange, they 


* 


would 


. 
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Would aſſiſt his endeavours for the good 


of the public, with the ſame vigour and 


WE 
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many courage. 

F 4 


Theſe bold and magnaminous councils 
produced a ſurprizing effect. The people 
ſeemed to be animated with the ſpirit of 
their young ſtadtholder. Thoſe, who were 
lately overwhelmed with deſpair, aſſumed 
= freſh courage, and bravely reſolved to op- 
= poſe the haughty victor, and to defend 


tmoſe laſt remains of their native ſoil; of 
which neither the invaſion of Lewis nor the 
ninundation of the waters had as yet deprived 

them. Should even the ground fail them 
on which they might fight, they were ſtill 
determined not to abandon the generous 
ſtruggle; but flying to their ſettlements in 
== the Indies, eſtabliſh a new empire in thoſe 
remote regions, and tranſport, even into 


the climates of ſlavery, that liberty,” which 


could no where find a reſidence in Europe. 
Already had they begun to concert the 
means of accompliſhing this extraordinary 
purpoſe: and found, that the ſhips contain- 

ed in their harbours, could convey above 


= two hundred thouſand inhabitants to the 
& Ealt-Indies. 425 


The combined princes, perceiving that 


== they were likely to meet with a vigo- 


rous oppoſition, endeavoured to debauch 


cy p * + 
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the prince of Orange:by the maſt tempting 8 
offers. The ſovereiguty of; Holland — "3 
_ * promiſed him; and the aſſiſlanee ob England 
1. and, F rance, to ſecure him „ 8 Well a gainſt 3 
the attacks of foreign enemies, as the Inſur- 
rection of his on ſubjedts. But all pro- 
poſals were rejected with a noble diſdain 
and the prince profeſſed his intention to 
„withdraw into Germnny, and to paſs bt 
time in hunting on his lands there, rather 1 


+ than. deſert the cauſe of his country, or-prore 


_ able deſtruction, which threatened the Unit. 
ed Proyinces, and aſked him, whether be 
did not ſee, that the commonwealth was al. 
-  cxeady ruined, there is one certain Way,.“ 

aid the prince, © by which I can be ſore 
neyer to ſee my country's ruin: I will die 
ia the laſt ditch.” | 


I The people of Holland, had been en- 
aged to eſpouſe the prinee's party, by the 
Hopes, that the king of England; ſatis fel 


. unfaithful to the truſt committed to him. 
When Buckingham repreſented' the unvoid- 


Wilb his nephews promotion, would reli % 
uiſh thoſe dangerous meaſures, which he BW 


had embraced, and would afford his affiit-} 


Auce to the diſtreſſed republic. But all theſe . 


_ thopes were ſoon found to be groundlefß. 


Charles fill adhered to bis alliance wit! 
France; and che combined fleets appeared 


* 2 


* 
1 
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on the cpaſt of Holland with an Engliſh army 
on board, commanded by count Schomberg. 


Providence, however, for once interpoſ- 


en defence of virtue and of civil liberty. | 
== The" fleets were driven to ſea by a furious 
XX form, and the reſt of the ſeaſon was fo tem- 


peſtuous, that they never durſt make ano- 
ther attempt on the Dutch coats. Lewis 

finding that his enemies collected ſpirit be- 
hind their inundations, and that an effeQual 
op was put to his progreſs, had left the 


XX duke of Luxembourg at Utrecht, and return- 
ed with his court to Verſailles. 


The other ſtates of Europe conſidered 
the reduction of Holland as the prelude 
to their own ſlavery, and had” no hopes of 


being able to defend themſelves, ſhould the 


power of France, already exhorbitant, be 


| : mill farther increafed by ſuch a mighty ac- 
eeſſion. The emperor, though diſtant and 


| flow in his motions, began to provide 
againſt the common danger: Brandenburg 


ſeemed willing to give ſuccour to the States: 
Spain had ſupplied them with ſome auxilia- 


nes; and by the preſent efforts of the prince 
of Orange and the hopes of future aid from 
their allies, the face of affairs began to be 
already Changed, e 
Groninghen was the firſt place which 
checked the progreſs of the enemy: the 


* 
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' biſhop of Munſler was repulſed from chat 

town, and compelled to abandon the ſiege 

with damage and diſgrace. | The prince of 

Orange endeavoured to recover Naerden; 

but Luxembourg falling ſuddenly on bis en- 
trenchments, i him to relinquiſh the 
_ undertaking. 

Of all the . ah the Dutch had, 
there was no one on whom they ſo. much 
depended. as on the Engliſh parliament, 

which the king's neceſſities at laſt obliged 

him to afſemble.* The attention of all 
men, both at home and abroad, was fixed 


on the proceedings of this ſeſſion, which 


met after ſucceſſive prorogations for near 
two years. From this circumſtance it is 
evident, how much the king was afraid of 
convening his parliament; and indeed the 
meaſures he had lately embraced were ſuch, 
as gave but too much cauſe for their appre- 
henſions. . 

His majeſty, however, add refled them with 
all the appearance of cordiality and confi- 
dence, He ſaid, that he would have con- 
vened them ſooner, had it not been that he 
was willing to allow them as much- leiſure as 
poſſible for attending, their private affairs, 
as wel 8 as to e his e ſome 9 
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ſrom taxes and'impoſitions : that ſince their | 
laſt meeting, he had been obliged to undertake 
awar;, not only juſt but neceſſary, neceſſary 
both for the honour and intereſt of the nation: 

that in order to preſerve the public tranquil- 
lity, he had publiſhed his declaration of in- 
dulgence to Diſſenters, and had found the 
happy effects of that meaſure; that he had 
heard of ſome objections which had been 
made to this exerciſe of power; but he 
would tell them plainly, that he was deter- 
"mined to adhere to his declaration, and 
= would be very much diſpleaſed with any op- 
poſition; that though a report had been 

? L ares as if the new-levied forces 


= -were deſigned to controul law and property, 


he conſidered that inſinuation as ſo abſurd, 
that he intended to increaſe his army next 


48 | ſpring ; and that he flattered himſelf with 
the agreeable hopes, that they would make 


1 proper allowance for this additional charge 
in their future ſupplies. The reſt of the 
W@ © buſineſs, he ſaid, would be explained by the 


chancellor. 


The chancellor expatiated on the ſame 
copics, and added many other poſitions of 
= his own, which, though not more falſe than 
= thoſe of his majeſty, were at leaſt more im- 
T PEN and bare faced. He aſſerted that the 
Dutch were the common enemies to all 
. X mon- 


ö 
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| monarchies, eſpecially that of England, . 
their only rival in commerce and nayal pow- my 
er, and the ſole obſtacle to their views of an 
univerſal empire as extenſive as that of anci- = 
fl ent Rome; that, even in the midſt of their 
W- preſent calamities, they were ſo poſſeſſed 
' , with theſe ambitious projects, that they 
_ havughtily rejected all treaty, and refuſed all 
ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities ; that the king, in 
undertaking this war, had only adhered to 
thoſe maxims, which had induced the par? 
liament to adviſe and approve of the laſt ; = 
and he might therefore boldly affirm, 
4 that it was their war;“ that the States 
being the natural and inveterate ene- 
mies of England, both by intereſt and incli- 9 
nation, the parliament had wiſely thought 
it neceſſary to extirpate them, and had laid it 
down as an eternal maxim, that Delenda ef 
 *Carthago, this hoſtile government muſt by 
all means be deſtroyed; and that though = 
the Dutch boaſted of having received aſſur- 
ances, that the parliament would grant no 
ſupplies to the king, he was 'perſuaded, 
that this hope, on which they ſo much 

_ depended, would ſoon appear to be il! 
Phe falſity of theſe aſſertions, could only 
be exceeded by the impudent manner in which 
they were advanced; and it might 1 5 8 0 5 
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be expected, that the commons would 


WE tempt, and to proceed in their deliberations 
RX with that calm and fteady ſpirit, which fs 
well becomes that auguſt aſſembly, 
Their firſt ſtep was to aſſert their own 
privileges, and to maintain the freedom of 
the election of members. Ever ſince the year 
1504, it had been the conſtant practice for 
the 33 in caſe of any vacancy, to iſſue 
vurits for new elections; and the chancellor, 
who, before that time, had ſome pretenſions 
to that right, had never afterwards preſumed 
to exerciſe it. This indeed the commons 
conſidered as the chief barrier of their pri- 
vileges; and nothing could be more neceſ- 
© ſary, in order to prevent the clandeſtine 
iſſuing of writs, and to ſecure a fair and 
bee tepreſen tativen. 
No one but fo deſperate a miniſter as 
= Shaftſbury, who had formed a regular plan 
for enſlaving the people, could ever have 
= thought of violating 4 cuſtom 1o reaſonable - 
1 and ſo well eſtabliſned, or, had he at- 
tempted it, could ever have expected to 
ſucceed in the enterprize. Several mem- 
bers had been returned upon irregular 
= writs iſſued by the chancellor; but the houſe 


— 
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. -had no ſooner met, and the ſpeaker taken 
his ſeat, than a motion was made againſt 
them; and the members themſelves had the 
modeſty to retire. Their election was voted 
null; and new writs were iſſued by the 

ſpeaker i in the uſual manner. 75 

The next ſtep taken by the commons had 

2 greater appearance of complaiſance; but 
in effect was dictated by the ſame ſpirit of 
freedom and independence. In order to 
ſupply his majeſty's extraordinary occaſions, 
as they termed them, they voted an aſſeſſment 
for eighteen months, at the rate of ſeventy 
thouſand pounds a month, amountin 
the whole to twelve hundred and 15 | 
_ thouſand pounds. However unwilling «4 
come to an open rupture with the king, 
| 2 eg not condeſcend to expreſs the 
approbation of the war; and they gave 
hin e hope of this ſupply, only that they 
might procure his aſſent to the correction 
of ſome abuſes, which Wer meat to re- 
form. 5 
Olf all the public. orievaacs, no one 
was more dangerous, both on account of the 
| ſecret motives from which it flowed, and 
the fatal conſequences with which it might 
be followed, than the declaration of indul- 
ence. A remonſtrance was immediately 

framed againſt 1 * of Pee 
. C 
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The kin ſupported his meaſure, The com- 
mons infiſted on their remonſtrance; and al- 
ledged, that fuch a practice, if allowed, would 
tend to impede the due courſe of the laws, 
and alter the legiſlative power, which had 
always been ſuppoſed to be . in he 
king, and the two houſes. 

Te eyes of all men were fixed on the | 
iſſue of this extraordinary affair. The king 
ſeemed bound in honour to defend his mea- 
ſure ; and in order to prevent all objections, 
he had poſitively declared, that he would 
adhere to it. The commons were obliged 
to perſevere not only for the preſent ſecuricy 
of the nation, which ſeemed to be in immi- 
nent danger, but alſo becauſe, if the king 

carried his point, the conſtitution of the go⸗ 
vernment was, in effect, overturned.  _ 
Happily for the nation the king's ambi. 
tion was more than counter-ballanced by 
his indolence. However deſirous of eſta- 
bliſhing an arbitrary government, he had 
not the courage to carry his ſcheme into ex- 
ecution. He no. ſooner approached the 
point, which behoved to determine the con- 


danger and difficulty attending a final expe- 
riment; and rather than hazard his crown 
and life, or even his eaſe and tranquillity, 
he. v was willing to ſubmit to any conce Bons. 


3 N * 


troverſy, than his heart recoiled from the 


. 2 the remonſtrances of the commons; 
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Hle therefore reſolved to recall the decla- 
ration; and that he might yield with a bet- 
ter grace, he aſked the opinion of the houſe 
of peers, who adviſed him to grant the de- 
mand of the commons. He accordingly 
ſent for the declaration, and with his own hand 
broke the ſeals. The commons returned the 
moſt grateful acknowledgments for this con- 
deſcenſion, and expreſſed the moſt ſincere at- 
tachment to his majeſty. The king declared, 
that he would willingly paſs any laws which 
they might deem n. for the redreſs of 
| Ar grievances. | 
- Shaftſbury, who was oſſeſſed of greater 
vigour and reſolution than the king, bad 
fondly imagined, that he would "ns. ad- 
here to his declaration, and would ſet at de- 


at as he ſaw him abandon at once ſo capi- 

tal a point, he preſently concluded, that he 
was utterly incapable of accompliſhing ſuch 
difficult and dar gerous enterprizes. The 
parliament. he was ſenſible, might carry their 

ſcrutiny into thoſe meaſures wfiich were ſo 
| obnoxious; and the king from the ſame love 
of eaſe and tranquillity, might give up bis 
miniſters. to their vengeance. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to conſult his ſafety by. a 
kiel Figogh, Rd tO . the intereſts of 
that 


MY 


:Cnaknes.; * | N 
a np which. was likely 10 gain the 
_ aſcendant.' 

Never turn was more jofliithepts or leſs 
calculated to fave appearances. In a mo- 
ment he engaged in all the cabals of the 
country party, and diſeloſed to them, per- 
- haps: exaggerated, the arbitrary deſigns of 
the court, in which himſelf had been ſo 
deeply concerned. He wa readily received 
by that party, who were glad of procuring 
ſo able a leader; and no 4 ifaculty was made 
with regard to his late apoſtacy. The vio- 
lent factions which had prevailed in the na- 
tion, and the many ſudden revolitions 
which Rad lately happened, bad tended 
extremely to corrupt the minds of men, 
and to deprive them of all ſenſe of . 
and decorum, 

But the recall of the F was not 
— to ſatisfy the commons, nor re- 
move thoſe ſuſpicions which they had con- 
ceived of the arbitrary deſigns of the court, 
They were determined to ſecure their reli- 
2 by another act. They 2 a law 
or 1mpoſing a teſt on all thoſe who ſhould 


enjoy any public employment. Beſides tak- 


ing the oaths of ſupremacy and allegiance, 
and receiving the ſacrament in the eſtabliſh- 


ed 3 I wer ng to wb” 
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all faith in the docuine of tranſubſtanti- 
ation. | 

As the Diſſenters had afliſted the en- 
deavours of. the commons againſt the king's 
declaration of indulgence, and profeſſed their 
_ reſolution to accept of no toleration in an 
1 manner, they had recommended them 
ſelves extremely to the favour of the par- 
liament; and a ſcheme was formed for uniting 
the whole Proteſtant intereſt againſt the com- 
mon enemy, who now began to appear 
formidable. A bill paſſed the lower houſe 
for the benefit of the proteſtant Non - con- 
formiſts; but met with Tome difficalties in 
the houſe of peers. , 

The vote for ſupply was m6 into a 
law, as a reward to the king for his ready 
compliance. A general pardon likewiie 
and indemnity was paſſed, which ſecured 
the miniſters from all farther ſcrutiny. The 
parliament probably imagined, that the beſt 
way to reclaim the criminals, was to ſhew them 


that they were ſtill within the reach of mercy. 


Even the remonſtrance of grievances, which 
the commons preſented, may be conſidered 
as a proof, that their anger was, for the 
time, mollified. None of the capital points 
are mentioned, the breach of the triple 
league, the French alliance, the Dutch war, 
* * up hs — = . 

The 


: 


The ſole grievances complained of are 
the tax on coals for providing convoys, 


3 the exerciſe of martial law, the quar- 
= tering and preſſing of ſoldiers; and they re- 


queſted, that, after the concluſion of the 


war, the whole army ſhould be diſbanded, 
The king gave them a favourable, though 
general anſwer. When all buſineſs was 


ended, the two houſes adjourned them- 
ſelves. . 1 . l 
The king, notwithſtanding the large con- 


= ceffions which he had made to the com- 


mons, was ſtill determined to perſevere in 


| his French alliance, and in the Dutch war, 
and, of conſequence, in all thoſe arbitrary 


defigns, for which theſe fatal meaſures had 


been adopted. The money he had received 


from parliament enabled him to fit out a 


fleet, of which prince Rupert was declared 


XX admiral ; for the duke of York was diſqua- 
lied by the teſt. Sir Edward Sprague, 
and the earl of Offory ſerved: under the 


33 They were ſoon joined by the 


rench fleet, commanded by d*'Etrees. +: 
The combined fleets directed their courſe 


towards the. coaſt of Holland, and found 
the enemy riding at anchor within the ſands 


at Schonvelt. 'The circumſtances attending 


this battle are ſo obſcurely related by hiſto- 


Z rians, that it is impoſlible to give any diſ- 
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- tin account of it. All that can be affirm- 
ed with certainty is, that both fides laid 


claim to the victory; and we may thence '|: 


conclude, that the action was not deciſive. 
„The Dutch, being near home, withdrew 


- Into their harbours. In a week they had 


repaired their ſhips, and ſailed out again in 
* queſt of the enemy. On the fourth of June 
they met off Fluſhing, where they canno- 
naded one another for ſome time, without 
coming to a cloſe engagement, and were 
ſeparated by a ſtorm before any conſiderable 
damage was done on either ſide. 


Prince Rupert was ſuppoſed to be averſe 
to the war; and for that reaſon was thought 
not to have preſſed ſo hard on the enemy as 
his well-known valour might naturally have 
prompted him. The duke, though he could 
no longer command, was ſtill poſſeſſed of the 
_ chief influence in the admiralty ; and from 


private pique to prince Rupert, he kept the 


fleet in continual want of neceſſaries and 
proviſion, ſo that the prince was obliged 
to return into harbour, in order to be ſupplied. 
Hle was no ſooner in a condition to fail 
than he immediately put to ſea. The fleets 
met at the mouth of Texel, and fought the 
laſt battle, which, during a courſe of ſo many 
" years, has happened between theſe maritime 
nations. e Tus 5 


. „ ?ĩ1(0.s. OY." The 
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— - The Dutch were commanded in this ac- 
tion, as well as in the two former, by De 
EX Ruyter. and Tromp, who had been lately 
XX reconciled by the mediation of the prince of 
Orange, and who now retained nothing of 
= their former animoſity, except the generous 
= ambition. of excelling each other by their 
feats of bravery. De Ruyter was oppoſed 
do prince Rupert, Tromp to Sprague, and 
Brankert, their rear-admira}, to D*Errees, 
lt is obſervable, that in all actions theſe 
= gallant admirals firſt mentioned, had ftill 
= ſingled out each other, as the only antago- 
| niſts worthy each other's valour ; and no 
XX confiderable advantage had yet been obtain- 
== ed by either of them. They fought in this 
== battle, as if death or victory had, been the 
= only alternative. - FF 
= D'Etrecs and all the French ſquadron, 
except rear-admiral Martel, kept at a diſ- 
tance; and Brankert, inſtead of advancing 
againſt them, ſhot a-head to the aſſiſtance f 
De Ruyter, who was furiouſly attacked by 
prince Rupert. Never did the prince dil- + 
play more ſignal courage and conduct, or 
acquire more deſerved honour. Having 
cleared himſelf from the numeraus enemies, 
with which be was every where encompaſſ- 
ed, and having joined his rear-admi:al, Sir 
John Chichely, who had been ſeparatcd from 
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him, he bore down to the aſſiſtance of 
Sprague; whio was almoſt overpowered by 
Tromp and his ſquadron. © The - th 
Prince, in which Sprague firſt engage d, 
was fo ſhattered, that he was obliged to re- 
move his flag on board the St. George; 
While Tromp, for the ſame reaſon, was 
forced to quit his ſhip the Golden Lion, and 


The fight was renewed with redoubled fury 
1 by theſe gallant rivals, and by their rear. ad- 
| mirals, is worthy ſeconds. Sprague was pre- 
paring to board Tromp when he obſerved the 
St. George terribly ſhattered, and almoſt unit 
for action. Sprague was leaving her, in 
order to hoift his flag on board of a third 


- hip, and return to the charge, but a ſhot, 
Which paſſed through the St. George, 
ſtruck his boat, and ſunk her. The admi- 
ral was drowned: to the great ſorrow of 
Tromp himſelf, who beſtowed on his valour 


the merited applauſe. 


Such Was. the ſituation of affairs, en 
prince Rupert arrived, who renewed the 
Aa with freſh fury. The battle became 


more obſtinate and bloody than ever. 


The 


prince threw the enemy into great confuſi- 
on; and to encreaſe it the farther, he ſent 
among them two fire ſhips ; making, at the 
Lame — a fignal to the French-to bear 


down 


fe, 13 | X 
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down, Which if they had done, they would 
probably have obtained a complete victory. 
But the prince, perceiving that they Wor 1 0 
ed his ſignal, and finding that moſt of his 
ſhips were . diſabled from fighting, wiſely 
provided for their ſafety by hauling off to- 
= wards the Engliſh coaſt, and leaving the vic. 
r 
The affairs of the Dutch were in a better 
= ſituation by land. The prince of Orange 
bad beſieged and retaken Naerden; and 
this ſucceſs was conſidered as an omen of 
= fill more conſiderable advantages. Mon- 
tecuculi, who conducted the Imperialiſts n 
= the upper Rhine, eluded, by the moſt art- 
= ful contrivances, the vigilance and penetra- 
don of Turenne, and making a ſudden turn, 
as inveſted the city of Bonne. 3 
= The prince of Orange acquitted himſelf 
= with no leſs ability; while he baffled all the 
attempts of the French generals, and leaving 
= them behind him, joined his forces to the 
= Imperialiſts. The combined armies reduced 
Bonne in a few days; they took ſeveral 
= other places in the electorate of Cologne; 
= and the communication between France and 
che United Provinces, being thus cut off, 
Lewis was obliged to recall his forces, and 
do relinquiſh all his conqueſts, except Maeſ- 
l I micht, 


X rricht, with greater rapidity than he had at 


W's mediation, a congreſs was opened at Co- 
| logne; but the two monarchs inſiſted on 
ſuch ſevere terms, as would have reduced 


tion as the affairs of the States aſſumed a 
more favourable aſpect, the kings ſunk in 


any agreement. After the French had re- 
called their forces, the conferences broke 


of Furſteoburg by the Imperialiſts furniſhed 
text for leaving Cologne. The Dutch am- 


that noble contempt and indignation, ſo 


\., 


| 'They had, heard of a treaty of marriage 


ducheſs oi Inſpruc, a Catholic of the Au- 


lower in their offers; and there was little 
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irt made them. 
The king of Sweden having offered his 


the Dutch to abſolute ſlavery. In propor- 


their demands; but the States ſtill ſunk 


probability of the parties ever coming to 


up; and the ſeizure of prince William 
the French and Engliſh with a plauſible pre- 
baſſadors in their memorials diſcovered all 


natural to a free ſlate, which had met with 
ſuch cavel and unworthy treatment. _ | 
The Engliſh parliament aſſembled on the 
twentieth of October, and betrayed much 
ſtronger ſymptoms of ill humour, than 
what had appeared in their laſt meeting. 


between the duke of York and the arch- 


od N 1 0 they had „ ai 
* - 
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= Jifatisfattion. 'Bat when that treaty miſcar⸗- 
= ried, and the duke made his addreſſes to a 
princeſs of the houſe of Modena, then in 
cloſe alliance with France; they immediate- 
ly took the alarm, and they proteſted with 
the utmoſt zeal againſt the propoſed mar- 
Triage. The king told them, that their op- 
= poſition. came too late; and that the mar- 
= Triage was already concluded, and even ſo- 
lemnized by proxy. The commons ſtill in- 
ſiſted on their remonſtrance; and proceeding 
to the ſcrutiny of ſome other parts of the 
government, they voted the ſtanding army 
= 2 grievance, and declared, that they would 
= grant no more ſupply, unleſs it could be 
ſhown, that the Dutch were ſo obſtinate as 
to reject. all equitable tem. 
To put an end to theſe vigorous attacks, 
the king determined to prorogue the parlia- 
ment; and coming ſuddenly to the houſe of 
peers, he ſent the uſher to ſummon the com- 
mons. The ſpeaker and the uſher happen- 
ed almoſt to meet at the door of the houſe ; 
but the ſpeaker being within, ſome of the 
members ſhut the door, and cried, © To 
* the chair, to the chair,“ while others an- 
{wered, **.the black rod is at the door,” 
The ſpeaker was puſhed into the chair; 
and the following motions were ſuddenly 
made: that the alliance with France is a 
= 3 griev- 
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6 grievance; that the evil counſellors' are a 
grievance ;. that the duke of Lauderdale is 
a grievance, and unworthy of any truſt or 
employment. There was a general cry, 
to the queſtion, to the queſtion: but 
the uſher continuing to knock at the door, 
the ſpeaker leaped from the chair, and the 
houſe roſe in the utmoſt diſorder. 
The king, in a very ſhort ſpeech, repre- 
| ſented the advantages of unanimity ; and the 
great joy which the enemy would receive 
from any appearance of diſſenſion between 
bim and his parliament: be aſſured them | 
that he would employ his utmoſt endeavours 
In preventing the growth of Popery; and 
prorogugd them, 10 the ſeventh day of Ja. 
8 
During the interval, Shafiſbury, whoſe 
: revolt from the cabal was now univerſally 
known, was deprived of the office of chan- 
_cellor; and Sir Heneage Finch was crea- 
ted keeper of the great ſeal. Clifford being 
_ diſqualified by the teſt, the white ſtaff was 
betiowed Ny Sir Thomas Oſborne, a 
miniſter of ability, who was afterwards. ad- 
 vanced to the earldom of Danby, Clifford 
withdrew into the country, and ſoon after 
died. About this time, the princeſs of 
Mogong e in "England with her mo- 
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parliament met according to prorogation z 


They preſented a petition to the king, deſir- 


| firmed, were dangerous to liberty, and 


aud more rigorous teſt againſt Popery : and 
== what filled the court with the greateſt appre- 


WT vice they jultly aſcribed all the public griev- 
| ances. | „ 


ANY ſetted the court, and engaged in the Coun- 
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ther, her nog with the duke of York 

was conſummated at Dover. „ 
On the ſeventh day of January, the 
and the king endeavoured to ſoften their re- 
ſentment by ſome acts of a popular nature. 
But all his endeavours were ineffectual: the 
diſguſt of the commons was too deeply 
rooted to be removed by theſe expedients, 


ing he would appoint a general faſt ; there- 

intimating that the nation was in a very 
calamitous fituation : they remonſtrated 
againſt the king's guards, which, they af- 


were unconſtitutional, as they had not yet 
received the ſanction of parliament: they 
made ſome attempts towards impoſing a new 


henſions, they inftantly attacked the mem- 
rs of the cabal, to whoſe pernicious ad- 


Clifford was dead; Sbaſtſpury had de- 
try party. Buckingham was endeavouring 
to follow his example, but his intentions as 
F yet 
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yet were known. to very few. A motion 
Was therefore made in the houſe of commons 
for preferring an impeachment againſt him: 
he begged to. be heard at the bar ; but his 
apology was by no means ſatisfaftory, _ 
. He was required to give a diſtin anſwer 
to the following queſtions, which were pro- 
poſed to him: whether any perſon had 
given him any ill advice againſt the liberties 
and privileges of the houſe of commons, or 
_ tending to alter the conſtitution ? who were 
the perſons, and what 'was their advice? 
What he meant by the expreſſion he uſed in 
his apology, that he bad got nothing; 
| While others had got three, four, or five | 
hundred thouſand pounds ; who were the 
perſons, 'that had got theſe ſums, and by 
what means had they got them ? By whole 
advice was the army raiſed, and the com- 
mand beſtowed upon count Schomberg ?. By 
whoſe advice was the army brought up. to 
awe the debates and reſolutions of the houſe 
of commons? Who made the triple alli- 
nace? Who made the - firſt treaty with 
- France, by which that alliance was broken ? 

By whoſe advice was the exchequer ſhut, 
and a ſtop put to the uſual payments? Who 
_ adviſed the declaration of indulgence ? Who 
_ adviſed the aitacking the Smyrna-fleet be- 
fore the declaration of the war? By 2 
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advice was the war begun during a proro: 
zation of parliament, and that prorogation 
Fob continued ? By whoſe counſel was 
the parliament prorogued on the fourth of 
November laſt? „%%% es 6 an 
©» Buckingham's replies to all theſe queſ- 
"tions were as confuſed and perplexed as was 
his apology. He endeavoured to vindicate 
kimſelf, and to load Arlington. He failed 
in the former intention; he ſucceeded in the 
latter. The commons preſented an addreſs 
for his removal. But Arlington, who was ex- | 
tremely unpopular on many other accounts, 
was likewiſe attacked. Articles of imp ach- 
ment were drawn up againſt him; though 
the accuſation was never proſecuted, 
The king, finding it impoſſible to main- 
tain a war which was ſo difagreeable to the 
parliament, began to hearken to the pro- 
top: which the States-general had made 
bim for a ſeparate peace. They wrote a very 
ſubmiſſive letter, to be delivered by the 
marquis de Freſno, the Spaniſh ambaſſador 
at London, whom they impowered to con- 
clude a treaty with him in their name, on 
certain conditions, which were particularly 
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= Charles, in order. to gratify the parlia- 
meat, was pleaſed. to acquaint them with 
theſe propofals; and he aſked their advice 
In the preſent emergence. They nm" 
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bim to put an end to the war: the confer- 
ences were begun with the marquis de Freſ- 
no; and in fifteen days the treaty was conelud- 


„ 


ed. It was a renewal of the peace of Breda, 


with theſe additions, that the Dutch ſhould 


=> 


ve the honour of the flag to the 1 8 


the moſt extenſive terms; and pay about 
three hundred thouſand pounds to Charles, 


towards defraying the expences of the 
war. | 2 | 1 | 


Though the parliament thanked the king 
for this peace, which was extremely agree- 
able to the nation, they ſtill proceeded in 


tze redreſs of grievances. They requeſted 
the king to diſband his land forces and 


guards: they named a committee to ex- 


amine the militia-law, paſſed in the Scot- 


tiſh parliament, authorizing the army of 
that kingdom to march into any part of 
his majefty's dominions by an order of their 
ccuncil: they appointed another committee 


to enquire into the ſtate of Ireland, with 
regard to religion, the regular troops, and 


| the militia : they framed one bill for ex- 


plaiving and maintaining the privileges of 


: the habeas corpus; and introduced another, 
ob 


liging the members of both houſes to 
TV eee ie: 
The king imagined, that, by the con- 


3 cluſion of the peace, he had appeaſed, of 
. ; CCC S411 5 6 "x **y © 
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he time, the reſentment of the commons; 
'avd he was therefore greatly chagrined at 
theſe vigorous proceedings. He took care, 
"however, to render them ineffeQual by an 
immediate prorogation ; and having thus 
delivered himſelf from all foreign and do- 
meſtic diſputes, he relapſed into a life of 
eaſe, indolence, and pleaſure. _ 
It was natural to think, that the French 
king would be highly incenſed at the deſer- 
tion of his ally: but, inſtead of expreſſing 
the leaſt reſentment, he readily accepted the 
mediation of Charles, from whom he had 
reaſon to hope for favour and indulgence, 
conſidering, that, at this time, he pratified 
the Engliſh monarch with an annual pen- 
Hon of one hundred thouſand pounds. 
_ Beſides, the ſucceſs of the campaign had 
not anſwered the ſanguine hopes of Lewisz 
and his enemies had been able to form a 
ſtrong combination againſt him. The prince 
of Orange, with a ſuperior army, had 
marched into Flanders againſt the prince 
of Condé, and had propoſed to invade the 
French dominions on that fide, where the 


fronticr was, at this time, very defenceleſs, 
5 4 | 32 9 * 
; After long endeavouring, though in vain, 
” to force the prince of Conde to a bat» 
| tle, be raſhly expoſed a wing of hjs 
4 army at Scneffe; and the French general 


did 
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did not fail to ſeize and improve the ad- 
8 „ 
But this overſight of the prince of Orange 
was amply repaired by his courage and con- 
duct in the bloody action which enſued. He 
rallied his broken forces: he led them 
back to the charge: he attacked with un- 
ddunaunted bravery the veteran troops of 
France: and he obliged the prince of 
Eonde, notwithſtanding his age and cha- 
racter, to exert greater efforts, and to 
hazard his perſon more, than ever he had 
done in any other action, even during the 
vigour of youth. After ſun- ſet, the battle 
Was maintained by the light of the moon; 
and it was darkneſs at laſt, not the weari- 
- neſs of the ſoldiers, which put an end to 
the combat, and left the victory undecided. 
„The prince of Orange,” ſaid Condé, 
with great candour, has acted in every 
thing like an old general, except in 
_ * expoſing his life too like a young ſol- 
4 dier“ 5 Lon tr 2 VII © 
Oudenarde was afterwards beſieged by 
the prince of Orange; but he was per- 
ſuaded by the Imperial and Spaniſh gene- 
rals to abandon the enterprize on the ap- 
"proach of the enemy. He afterwards in- 
veſted and reduced Grave; and at the be- 
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went into quarters. 


* 


C4 K L R Oat 
ginning of winter the armies broke up and 


The allies were not equally ſucceſsful in 


other places. Lewis in a few weeks recon- 


quered Franchecomte. In Alſace, Turenne 


Vas able, with a much inferior force, to baf- 


fle all the attempts of the allied army. By 
a ſudden and unexpected march, he attack- 
ed and defeated at Sintzheim the duke of 


| Lorrain and Caprara, general of the Impe- 


rialiſts. Seventy thouſand. Germans invad- 
ed Alſace, and took up their quarters in 
that province. Turenne, who had with- 
drawn into Lorraine, returned ſuddenly up- 


| on them. He attacked and routed a body 


Jof the enemy at Molhauſen. He drove 
from Colmar the elector of Brandenbourg, 
| who headed the German troops. He ob- 
tained a new victory at Turkheim : and 
& having cleared the province entirely of the 
= allies, he compelled them to repaſs the 
{Rhine with great loſs and diſhonour, * 
= The king of England, in order to give 
the greater weight to his new councils, had 
invited Sir William Temple from his retreat, 
and appointed him ambaſſador to the States- 


General. That worthy patriot, conſidering 


his ſudden recall from his former embaſly, 
Wand the fatal change of councils, to which 
Wt was owing, determined, before he em- 

POTN, „ 


would yet be averſe to all innovations on that 
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barked anew, to diſcover, if poſſible, the 

real intentions of the king with regard to 

thoſe popular meaſures, which he leemed 
once more to have embraced. 

After condemning the pernicious projects 
of the cabal, Which the king was willing to 
excuſe, be told his majeſty, with equal ſin- 
_cerity and boldneſs, that he would find it 

extremely difficult, if not abſolutely impoſ- 
fGble, to eſtabliſh in England the ſame form 

of government and religion which prevailed 
in France: that the whole nation entertained 
the moſt violent antipathy to both; nor could 
the genius and ſentiments of a people be 
changed hut by the moſt ſlow and impercepti- 
ble degrees: that many, who at bottom were 
perfectly indifferent with regard to religion, 


head; becauſe they juſtly conſidered the 
Proteſtant religion as the chief ſupport of 
civil liberty, and the Catholic religion as 
the certain forerunner of civil ſlavery: that 
in France every circumſtance had long been 
adapted to that form of government, aud 
contributed to its ſecurity and ſupport : that 
the commonalty, being 18 and diſpirited, 
were little regarded; the nobility, ed 
by the hope or poſſeſſion of lucrative offices, 
civil and military, were wholly devoted to 
the court 3 the Clergy, influenced by like 
| motives, 
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motives, added the ſanction of religion te 
the principles of civil policy: that in Eng- 
land a great part of the landed Property. 
was in the hands of the yeomanry or mid. 


. dling gentry ; few offices were in the dif. - 


olal of the crown; nor could the king 
bimſelf ſo much as ſubſiſt, far leſs maintain 
an army, without the voluntary ſupplies of 
his parliament: that if he had an army on 
foot, yet, if conſiſting of Engliſhmen, they 
would never be perſuaded to contribute to 
meaſures, ſo odious to the whole people ; 
that the Roman Catholics in England com- 


poſed not the hundredth part of the nation, 
and in Scotland not the two hundreth ; and 


it ſeemed a moſt aoſurd imagination to ex- 


pect, by one part, to govern ninety-nine, 


who were of contrary ſentiments and diſpo- 


ſitions : that foreign troops, if few, would 


ſerve only to create jealouſy and diſguſt; if 
many, would certainly produce a general 


combination of the whole kingdom againſt 
the meaſures of his majeſty : and that, in 


any event, it was difficult to conceive, how 
a foreign army could be raiſed and tranſport- 
ed jato England, or, if tranſported, how it 
could be maintained and ſubfiſted. , 

. Theſe. arguments Temple're-inforced by 


W the ſentiments of Gourville, a Frenchman, 
bor whom, he knew, the king had a great 
Vor. XXVI. =_— Vvene- 
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veneration. A king of England,” ſaid 
Gourville, that will be the man of his 
«© people, is the greateſt king in the world; 

4 but if he will be any thing more, he is 
« nothing at all.“ The king, at firſt, 

| ſeemed highly offended at this diſcourſe ; 
but as he had a great command of his tem- 
per, he affected at laſt to be convinced, and 
taking Temple by the hand, ſaid with an 

| appearance of fatisfaQtion, And I will be 

( the man of my people.” "OY 


LIemple, when he arrived in Holland, 
| ſoon found that the ſcheme of effeQting a 
peace would be a very difficult, if not im- 
poſſible enterprize. The allies, beſides their 
ſaſpicion of the king's partiality to France, 
were extremely defirous of continuing the 
War. Spain had agreed with the Dutch ne- 
ver to conclude a peace, till all things in 
Flanders were reſtored to the condition, in 
Which they had been ſettled by the treaty of 
the Pyrenees. The emperor had very ſtrong 
claims on Alſace ; and as moſt of the princes 
of the empire were engaged in the alliance, 
it was hoped, that France, by ſuch ax com- 
bination, would be compelled to ſubmit to 
ſuch terms as they ſhould think proper to 
„ . 
The States indeed, oppreſſed with heavy 
taxes, and ruined in their commerce, were 
. OOO 2 5 ex- 
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extremely deſirous of peace, and had few or 


no pretenſions of their own to prevent it: 
but they could not in gratitude, nor even in 
| 16: policy, deſert allies, who, by their 

Friendly aſſiſtance, had ſaved them from de- 
ſtruction. The prince of Orange too, for 
whoſe opinion they had great deference, 


was inflamed with the love of military glo- 


ry, and was pleaſed to be at the head of ar- 
mies, from which ſuch mighty ſucceſſes 
were expected. During the campaign he 
carefully avoided all conference with Tem- 
ple; and after the troops were put into 


winter quarters, he told him, that, till great. 
er impreſſion was made upon France, they 


had nothing to hope from a negociation. 
During theſe tranſactions on the Conti- 
nent the court of England underwent ſome 
changes. Buckingham, who, by his wit 
and entertaining humour, bad long enjoyed 
the king's favour, was finally Aras. 
_ The chief miniſters were Arlington, now 
Jord chamberlain, and Danby the treaſurer. 
Theſe two noblemen were rivals in the 
King's favour, and exerted their utmoſt efforts 
In order to ſupplant each other. But Danby 

gained ground daily, and Arlington declin- 
ed in the ſame proportion. r 
© "Danby was well qualified for his office, 

and by his induſtry and application, he 
PTT 
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greatly improved the king's revenue. He 
- endeavoured to behave in juch a manner as 
to give offence to no party; and by this 
moderate conduct, as uſually happens, be 
was able effeQually to pleaſe none. He 
- was always a profeſſed enemy to the French 
intereſt; but never enjoyed authority ſuth- 
LCLient to cure the prepoſſeſſions of the king 
and the duke. It was owing to the preva- 
lence of that intereſt, that the parliament 
was convened ſo late this year; leſt they 
_ ſhould adviſe his majeſty to declare againſt 
France in the enſuing campaign. They 
met not till the thirteenth of April.“. 
Every proceeding of the commons diſco- 
vered that ſpirit of jealouſy and diſcontent, 
to which the late avowed meaſures of the 


| king, and his preſent ſecret intentions had 
Zireen ſuch juſt cauſe. 


They introduced a bill againſt Popery, 
and propoſed to inſert in it many ſevere 
clauſes for the detection and puniſhment of 
prieſts: they preſented a ſecond addreſs 
' againſt the duke of Lauderdale, and when 
the king returned an evaſive anſwer,. they 
ſeemed ſtill reſolved to inſiſt on his remov- 
al,: they projected an impeachment againſt 
the earl of Danby ; but the proofs, when 
E Io. ae DS Te + <a 
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examined, appeared fo deficient, that the 

thought proper to drop the accuſation : 
they applied to the king for recalling his 
troops from the French ſervice ; for ever 
fince the commencement of the war he had 
aſſiſted Lewis with a body of ten thouſand 
men; and as he only engaged, that they 
| ſhould not be recruited, they appeared to be 
much diſſatisfied with his anſwer? a bill 
was framed, declaring it treaſon to levy mo- 


= ney without authority of parliament ; ano- 


ther vacating the ſeats of members who ac- 


cepted of offices; and another ſecuring 


the liberty of the ſubjeR, and to prevent 
the tranſporting men as priſoners to diſtant 
1Mands, | : $5 INES. | ERS 05 
During theſe attacks of the country party, 
the courtiers were determined not to be 
idle. A bill for a new teſt was introduced 


into the houſe of peers by the earl of Linde- 


ſey. By this teſt, all members of either 
hoaſe, and all who enjoyed any office, were 
obliged to ſwear, that it was not lawful, 
upon any pretext whatſoever, to take arms 
againſt the king; that they abhorred that 


traiterous poſition of taking arms by his au- 

thority againſt his perſon, or againſt thoſe _ 

commiſſioned by him ; and that they will 

not at any time endeavour the alteration of 

the government either in church or ſtate. 
2 | M 3 | 
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No wonder that a bill of ſo ſtrange and 
fingular a nature ſhould meet with a ſtrong 
— furious oppoſition. Dering ſeventeen 
days were the debates continued with great 
zeal and animoſity; and all the reaſon and 
learning of both parties were diſplayed on 
this remarkable occaſion. The queſtion in- 
_ /deed was ſuch as ought entirely to be ex- 
eluded from all determinations of the legiſ. 
lature; and even among private reaſoners, 
was little better than a Fonts about words. 
The one party could never pretend, that re- 
ſiſtance ought ever to become a familiar 
practice: the other would ſurely allow it 
do be neceſſary in great extremities: and 
thus the difference could only relate to the 
degrees of danger or oppreſſion, which could 
Warrant this violent remedy; a difference, 
which, in a general queſtion, it was abſo- 
lutely impoſſible preciſely to determine, | 
The bill, notwithſtanding the great in- 
fluence of the court, was only carried by 
two voices in the houſe of peers. All the 
popiſh lords, headed by the earl of Briſtol, | 
vated againſt it. It was ſent down to the 
| houſe of commons, where it was likely to. 
meet with ſtill ſtronger oppoſition, _ + 
But a diſpute, which happened between 
the two houſes, prevented the paſſing of this 
and of every other bill, formed during the 
5 7 - 3 1 | preſent 
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W preſent econ. One Dr. Shirley, being caſt . 
Win a law-ſuit in chancery by Sir John Fag. 

Wa member of the houſe of commons, pre- 


ee an appeal to the houſe of peers. | 
| WF The ſords took the matter into cogni- 
n 


zance, and cited Fag to appear before them. 
e laid bis complaint before the lower 
[houſe, who undertook his defence. They 
not only alledged, that no member of their 


WE houſe can be cited before the peers ; and for 1 
WS this claim they could produce precedent: k 
- they alſo affirmed, that the upper houſe * 
1 eould receive no appeals from any court of Fi 


Nauf a limitation, which encroached 


W greatly on the Juriſdiction of the peers, and 


f ich was directly oppoſite to the prevail- " 


. for above half a century, _ 
The commons impriſoned Shirley: the 
lords maintained their powers. Confer- 
W ences were held on the ſubject, but with- 
out coming to any agreement. Four law- 
ers were committed to the tower by the 
= commons, for diſobeying the orders of the 


|, bouſe, and pleading in this cauſe before the 
© peers. The peers declared this commit- 


went a breach of the Magna Charta, and 
ordered the lieutenant of the tower to re- 
leaſe the priſoners : he refuſed compliance: 
Wthey petitioned the king, and defired him 
% puniſh the lieutenant for his contempt. 
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the carpet. 


| any ſupply for clearing off the anticipations 
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The king ſummoned both houſes before 
him; exhorted them to unanimity and con- 
cord; and told them, that the preſent quar- 
rel had been fomented by the arts and in- 
trigues of his and their enemies, who hoped 
by that means to procure a diſſolution of 
parliament. His advice had no effect. The 

commons continued as obſtinate as ever; 
and the king perceiving that no buſineſs 


= could be tranſacted, at laſt prorogued the 


— 


„„ %% oo. 
The parliament re- aſſembled on the thir- 
teenth of October; and ſtill diſcovered the 


ſame violent ſpirit, by which they had for- 


merly been actuated. The king requeſted 
a ſupply, as well for the building of ſhips, 
as for diſcharging the debts, which lay upon 
his revenue, He even. acknowledged, that 
he had not been ſo good an cconomiſt as 


be might have been, and as he intended to 


| be for the future; though he affirmed, that, 
to his great ſatisfaction, he had found his 


expences to be far more moderate than i 


bad commonly been ſuppoſed. 
The ſubject of ſupply was brought upon 


but they appropriated the ſum by very ſtrict 
clauſes. They refuſed, however, to grant 
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The commons voted three hun- M 
- dred thouſand pounds for repairing the navy; 
7 


[ad = CHarltes I. 1 
= of the revenue. This laſt vote was car- 
ried ide a very full houſe by a majority of 
for” only; ſo nearly were the parties e- 
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The difpute, occaſioned by the cauſe of 
Dr: Shirley, was again revived. The 
commons were as reſolute and determined 
as ever in maintaining their privileges. A 

propoſal was made in the houſe of peers, but 

WT over-ruled, for requeſting the king to dif- 

ole the parliament. The king was con- 
ent to prorogue them to the twenty-ſecond 

V }2Þ_EﬀE. On hes 

About this time, there happened an affair, 

which, though of little conſequence in it- 

SH, ſerves ſtrongly to mark the character of 
che nation and the ſpirit of Charles's admi- 
niſtration. The freedom of the govern- 
ment, and the number as well as animoſity 
ef the parties, had produced a propenſity 
or political diſputes ; and as the coffee. 
houſes were the chief ſcenes, where the 
neaſores of the king and his miniſters were 

Examined with the greateſt ſeverity, a pro- 

mation was publiſhed to ſuppreſs theſe 

Places of rendezvous, for which the nation 

ad long entertained a particular fondneſs. 
och an act of power, about ſeventy years 

Peſore, would have been grounded entirely 

Pn the prerogative ; and no difficulty would 

Mt WD = bave 
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bare been made in ſubmitting to that ſtretch 
aof authority. But Charles, hearing that 
ſome exceptiohs were taken to his Hare 


. * 


ed him with a quick of law, and that too: 


vindicate his conduct. 


| ences for retailing liquors to ſuch, as could 
not give ſecurity for payment of the duties, 
But coffee was not an exciſeable liquor; and 
even this power of refuſing licences was 
very confined, and could not. juſtly be 
ſtretched beyond the intention of | 
The king, therefore, afraid of inflaming 
the reſentment of the people, complied i; 

With a petition of the coffee - men, who en- 


waa * 
x 


This campaign proved more fortunate to 
tze allies than any other during the whole 


of Conde in Flanders; but all his motions 
were fo narrowly watched by the prince of 
* Qrange, that he could gain no advantages 


. . on that” fide, except the taking of Huy BY 


furniſh- 


mation, applied to the judges, who, 


very ridiculous one, by which he might 
The act which eſtabliſhed the exciſe, in. 
veſted the king with a power to refuſe li. 


47 


the act. 


gaged for the future to prevent all ſeditious 
diſcourſe in their houſes ; and the proclama- 
tion was recalled. PO” Rr 8 


war. Lewis himſelf took the field, as vo- 
Janteer in the army commanded by the prince 


aud 
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wk thong, places of no great conſe | 


Trenne was -oppoſyt: on the Upper . 
ine, to his great rival, Montecuculi, ge- 
Wneral of the Imperialiſts. The intention 
Nor che latter was to croſs the Rhine, to ad- 


vance into Alface, Lorraine, or e e 
and to take up bis quarters in theſe pro- 


Wvinces : the aim of the former was to ſecure 
the French frontiers, and to baffle all the 
WWattempts of the enemy. The. moſt maſterly + 
conduct was difplayed by both theſe conſum- 


nate commanders ; at length Turenne re- 


N 
I 4 


auced the enemy to the neceffity of decamp- 


ing in a few days at a great diſadvantage ; 


but before he could reap the fruits his 
Wingenutty, he was killed by a random-ſhot, 
winch firack him on the breaft, as he was 0 
Waking a view of the Imperialiſts. | 
= The death of this great general over- 
whelmned the French with grief and diſ- 
pair. The ſoldiers, who a little before, 
believed themſelves invincible, now loſt 
Wal hopes of victory; and the Germans, 
ho would have been glad to compound 
| for a ſaſe retreat, expected nothing iel 
the total deſtruction of the enemy. 
But De Lorges, nephew to enn 
who fucceeded to the command, poſſeſſed a” 
eat are of the military genius of his 
5 0 | uncle ; 
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uncle; and by his ſkilful conduct he was 
able to repaſs the Rhine, without any con- 
ſiderable loſs; Pong the ſafety of the army 


WO. = in a great meaſure owing to the brave- 


of the Engliſh auxillaries, who were 
8 aced in the rear, and who repulſed the 
enemy with undaunted courage. The duke 
of Marlboroug n captain Churchill, 


here imbibed the rudiments of that art, 
Which he afterwards employed againſt 


1 France with ſuch glorious ſucceſs. A 
© The prince of Conde, leaving the army 
in Flanders under the command of Luxem- 
bourg, marched with a conſiderable rein- 
foreement to the army of Turenne, whom 
he ſuteeded in command. He protected 
Alſace againſt the Germans, who had croſfed 
the Rhine, and over-run that province. He 
compelled them to abandon the ſiege, firſt 
of Hagenau, then of Saberne. He baffled 
all their endeavours to bring him to a battle: 
and having dexterouſly prevented them from 
eſtabliſhing themſelves in Alface, he obli- 
ged them, notwithfanding their great ſupe- 
riotity of number, to repaſs the Rhine and 
take up their eee in their own 
countey. 
After the death of Tarenne, a etach- 
ment of the German army undertook the 
lex of Treves ; and the mareſchal \ 
1 2 Vanc- 
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| advancing-with a body of troops to the re- 
lief of the place, was totally defeated. He 
eſcaped with four attendants, and throwing 
himſelt into the town, reſolved to defend it 
to the laſt extremity. The garriſon, how- 
ever, made the beſt terms they could ob- 
tain, and the mareſchal refuſing to ſign the 
capitulation, they delivered him as a priſoner 


* 


into the hands of the enemy. „ 
= The Swedes had been induced, by the 
payment of large ſubſidies, to declare in fa- 
W vour of the French monarch, and attack 
the territories of the elector of Brandenburg 
in Pomerania. That elector, 1 rs, 

by ſome Imperialiſts from Sileſia, fell upon 
them with great bravery and ſucceſs. He 

= ſoon expelled them out of his part of that 
country, and chaced them into their own. 
He bad an interview with the king of Den- 
mark, who had now eſpouſed the cauſe of 


o rs me dE ev 


Sweden. Theſe princes agreed on the 


.. means of mpropipg the victory which had 
* lately been obtained. | 1 
1 The only advantage, gained by the 


French, was at ſea, Meſſina in Sicily hav- 
ing revolted from Spain, a French fleet un- 
der the duke de Vivonne was ſent to aſſiſt 
che rebels, The Dutch ordered De Ruyter 
to fail with a ſquadron to ſupport their 
Vol. XVI. - allies: 


W the confederates, and declared war againſt : 


Allies: a battle enfded; and that 
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_ miral was killed, to the lbrepatubls loſs' of 
The French, who, twelve years before 
had hardly a. ſhip of war in any of their har- 

botrs, had applied themſelves with ſuch vi- 
our and indoftry to the improvement of 


their navy, that they were now become, in 


their preſent force, though not in their re- 

ſources, the firſt maritime power in Europe. 
Their ſucceſs, however, in this particular, 
|  had' been chiefly owing to the inſtructions 
they had received, and the examples they 
had followed, in their ſucceſſive alliances with 
England and Hotland.  *© + 
The arms of the allies had been very ſuc- 
' ceſsful during the laſt campaign; but the 


NF Spaniards and Impetialiſts imagined that 


France was not yet ſufficiently humbled 


= 1 ſubmit to fair and equitable terms. 
| r 


Though they could not reject the king's 
mediation, and Nimeguen, after many dif- 
ficulties, was at laſt choſen as the place of 
congreſs; yet under various pretences, they 
fill delayed ſending. their ambaſſadors, and 
7 W was made in the negociation.“ 

Lord Berkley, Sir William Temple, and 
Sir Lionel Jenkins, were the 2 4 
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Lewis likewiſe ſent his ambaſſadors: the 


Swedes, who expected to recover by treaty, 
What they had [oft by arms, were alſo wil- 


ling to Negociate : - but as. theſe powers 
could take no ſteps without the concur- 


tence of their allies, no terms of accom 


.modation could as yet be ſettled. 

It was by the events of war, not the con- 

Ferences of ambaſſadors, that the articles of 

the treaty were to be finally determined. The 
. Spaniſh towns, ill foriibed and worſe gar- 


£paliagors at Nimeguen. The Dutch, who 
were deſirous of peace, ſoon appeared 3 
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_miloned, were unable to reſiſt the arms f | , 


Lewis, who by providing magazines dur- 


ing the winter, was in a condition to begin 
the campaign early in the ſpring, before the 
horſes could find forage in the open country. 


In the month of April, be beſieged Conde, 


and took it by aſſault in four days. Having 


detached. the duke of Orleans to -invek | 


\Bouchaine, a ſmall but important fortreſs, 


he poſted his main army in ſuch, a manner, 


a8 to prevent the allies from coming to its 


belief, or hazarding a battle without great 


diſadvagtage. 


© The prves of Orange, nowitlnding 


the rigour of the ſeaſon, and the ſcarcity 
of proviſion, attempted to raiſe the ſiege; 
but all his endeavours proved ineffectual, 


N 2 1 


: 
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= and the place was obliged to ſurrender to 
the enemy. On the Upper Rhin Philipſ 
bourg was reduced by the Imperialiſts. In 
Pomerania, the Danes and Brandenburgers 
obtained ſuch advantages over the Swedes, 
that they ſeemed to be in a fair way of diſ- 
Poſſefing the latter of all their conqueſts in 
z ne Vee ore yaN 
The congreſs of Nimeguen was - now 
pretty full, and the ambaſſadors of the 
_ emperor and Spain at laſt made their ap- 
pearance. The Dutch had declared, that, if 
. they delayed any longer, they would conclude 
_ "a ſeparate peace with France. In the con- 
ferences and negociations it ſoon appeared, 
that the ſeveral parties entertained very 
different views, and were actuated by ve- 
— moore. OE 
The Dutch, oppreſſed with taxes, and 
burthened with debts, were extremely de- 
firous of finiſhing the war. They had 
themſelves no other motive for continuing 
hoſtilities, than to eſtabliſh a good frontier 
to Flanders; but gratitude to their allies 
"ſill induced them to try, whether another 
campaign. might not ,procure a peace, 
which would be acceptable to all par- 

ties, The 2 4 * of Orange, prompted 

by honour, by ambition, and by hatred 
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to France, exhorted. them to perſevere. 
. 
The Spaniards, though, unable, by their 
own force, to protect Flanders, were yet de- 
termined to agree to no peace, which ſhould 
leave it in continual danger of invaſions; 
and while they affected to place their chief 
dependance on the favour of the ſtates, their 
real traſt and confidence was in the afſift- 
ance of England. They inen that the 
parliament of that kingdom, ſenſible of the 
dangerous conſequences, which muſt ne- 
ceffarily attend the acceſſion of Flanders to 
the French monarchy, would exert their ut- 
moſt endeavours, in order to defeat the de- 
figns of Lewis; and they even hoped, that 
the king himſelf, rouzed by the profpe& 
of ſo great a danger, would at laſt open 
his eyes, and would prefer the ſafety of 
his own kingdoms to his fatal prejudices 
in favour of France. „„ 
Charles, indeed, was placed in a fituati- 
on, which enabled him to act as the arbiter 
of Europe; and no terms, which he would 
have propoſed, could have been ſafely re- 
jected by either party. But this advantage, 
which be might have improved, as well for 
the advancement of his own intereſt,” as 
for the general benefit of Europe, he was at 
preſent tempted entirely to neglect by mo- 
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tives of a different and contrary natute. 
On the onè hand, his ary to France 
prevented him from def dür the cauſe of 
the allies; on the ot 7 e fear of in- 
cenſing his 7 deterred him from de- 
claring in et of Lewis: terms advan- 
 tageous: to the confederates would , deprive 
him of the friendſhip of the French king; 
articles fayourable to that monarch wou | 


1 expoſe him to the reſentment of his people 


- and parliament: and between theſe oppo- 
ite views and motives, which were ſuffici- 
| ent exactly to ballance each other, he was 

utterly incapable of AN Choice... ' 
On the fifteenth of February the par- 
5 latent aſſembled; and the king addreſſed 
them in a plauſibie ſpeech; wh re he ear- 
neſtly cautioned them a ainſt y diſſen- 
ions; expreſſed his deſire of promoting 
unanimity; and offered his conſent to any 
Ls which they might deem neceſſary for 
mo goes of the public: He informed them 

e bad condition of the navy ; required 

2 0 5 for repairing the ſhips; reminded 
tdem, that part of his revenue, the addi- 
tional exciſe, was ſoon to expire; and be 
| ſubjoined theſe words, You may at any 

time ſee the LIT nn. expence e | 
EN the 


* 15 A * * ® 
15 'A. b. * : 


«the government, by which it will ap- 
- { pear, that, the conſtant and neceſſary 
charge being paid, there will be left 
= no overplus, towards ſupplying thoſe 


*« contingencies, which may happen in all 


-* kingdoms, and which have lain very 
t heavy on me this laſt year,” TOY 

The proceedings of fo parli 
like to have been interrupted by a declara- 
tion againſt the legality of their meeting. 
It had been enacted by an old law of 


arliament were 


Edward the third, That. parliaments 


„ ſhould be ſummoned once every year, 
« or oftner, if need be.” The laſt pro- 
rogation had been longer than\a year: and 
being eſteemed on that account illegal, itwas 

ſuppoſed to be equal to an entire diſſolution. 


The inference ſeems rather to be forced ; 
and beſides, a latter act, that which re- 
pealed the triennial law, had decreed, that 
it was neceſſary to aſſemble parliaments only 
—_— years. OE 
So much ſtreſs, however, was laid on this 
objection, that Buckingham, Shaſtſbury, 
Saliſbury, and Wharton, maintained with 
great zeal in the houſe of peers the illegality 
of the parliament, and the invalidity of all 
its future decifions, As a puniſhment for 
this oppoſition, they were committed to the 
tower, there to continue, during the 
„„ e 
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leaſure of his majeſty- and the houſe. 
Buckingham, Saliſbury, and Wharton, aſked 
pardon for their fault, and were ſoon after Uiſ- 
miſſed. But Shaftſbury, more obſtinate in his 
temper, and defirous of acquiring the favour 
of the people, applied for remedy to the laws; 
but being condemned by the judges, he was 
confined for the ſpace of twelve months; 
and then upon making the ſame ſubmiſſions, 
he was likewiſe diſmiſſed.“ e 
TPbe parliament at firſt difcovered a very 
peaceable and quiet diſpoſition. They 
granted the ſym 40 five hundred and eighty- 
: f thouſand pounds for building thirty 
ſhips ; but they ſtrictly appropriated the 
money to that particular purpoſe, Eſtimates 
were delivered of the expence; but it after- 
_ wards appeared, that it exceeded the grant 
3 almoſt one fifth. They likewiſe gratifi- 
:d the king with the continuance of the ad- 
_ ditional exciſe for three years: and every 


7 The earl of Shaftſbury, it ſeems, had reflected on 
the duke of Buckingham, as a man inconſtant and 
giddy in his conduct. As the duke was taking coach, 
on his diſcharge from the tower: the earl, looking 
out of his window, cried, ** What, my lord, are you 
c going to leave us?” „ Aye, my lord,” replied the 
duke, “ ſuch giddy-headed fellows as I, can never ftay 
* long in a p ] * Eccbard, Tom. 3. P-. 416. 8 4 7 
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thing ſeemed to 3 a good underſtand- 
ing between the king and the parliament. 
1 Pat the commons were ſoon alarmed by 
= the events which happened on the continent. 
Lewis had taken the field in the beginning 
9 of the month of February, and inveſtcd Va- 
*Jenciennes, which he took in a few days by 
aſſault. He next laid fiege to Cambray and 
St. Omer. In order to prevent his pro- 
= preſs, the prince aſſembled an army, and 
advanced to the relief of St. Omer. The 
(duke of Orleans and mareſchal Luxembourg 
= were detached againſt nim. 
The prince, though an excellent general, 
was inferior to thoſe conſummate comman- 
ders who were here oppoſed to him by Lew- 
is By an artful movement of Luxembourg, 
be was ſurpriſed and defeated, and obliged 
do retreat to Vpres. During the battle, how- 
ever, he diſplayed the moſt undaunted cou- 
rage: one of the fugitives he ſtruck on the 
face with his ſword : ** raſcal,” ſaid he, I 
= © will ſet a mark upon you at preſent, that 
I may hang you afterwards.” Cambray 
and St. Omer were ſoon reduced by Lewis: 
= The progreſs of the French monarch fiſl- 
ed the parliament with the moſt juft appre- 
enſions. They drew up an addreſs to the 


Wing, repreſenting the danger which threat- 
aed the kingdom from the exorbitant pow- 


ö 4 


| | 
ö 
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er of France, and deſifing, that his majeſ- 
WI ty, by ſuch meaſyres as he ſhould judge 
= . 1 would provide for the ſecurity of 


bis own dominions, and the Spaniſh Nether. 
= lands, and thereby ers the: fears of his 


The king replied in general terms, that 
he would take every ſtep ſor the preſervati- 
on of Flanders, conſiſtent with the peace 
and tranquillity of his kingdoms, This 
anſwer was conſidered as an evaſion, or ra- 
ther a flat refuſal, The commons, therefore, 
reſolxed to be more particular. They beg- 
ed, that he would not delay to contraQ ſuch 
+ alliances as might be requiſite for effecting 
that purpoſe ; and in caſe a war with France 
mould be the conſequence of his meaſures, 
they engaged to furniſh him with ſuch ſup- 
_ Plies, as ſhould- be neceſſary for maintaining 
the honour and intereſt of the nation. 
The king too thought proper to give 2 
more particular anſwer. He. ſaid, that the 
only way to prevent the danger, which they 
Jo much. dreaded, was to enable him to 
make effectual preparations for their ſecuri- 
ty. This hint was confidered as a demand 
pf another ſupply. The parliament, there- 
ore, empowered the king to borrow on the 


additional exciſe two, hundred thouſand BY 


| pounds, et ſeven per cet; 4 fam, which, 
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cefſion. He told them, that, unleſs they 


dreſſes. 


Whitehall, where he aſſured them, upon 


have cauſe to repent of any truſt, which 


it; but that he would not endanger. either 
his own fafety or theirs, by embracing any 


vigorous meaſures, or contracting new alli- 
W ances, till he was in a better condition, 
both to protect his ſubjects and annoy his 
enemies. F 

= This ſpeech was very fair and plauſible; 
but the commons conſidered, that how ſin- 


cere ſoever the king might be in his preſent 


— 


* 


when joined to the ordinary revenue, they 
judged ſufficient to fit out a fleet, and there- * 
- to put the kingdom in a poſture of de- 


ers dot ſatisßed wich this eon 
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granted him the ſum of fix hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, it would be impoſſible for him, 
without expoſing the nation to manifeſt 
danger, to embrace ſuch meaſures, as 
would anſwer the ends of their ſeveral ad- 


Tue parliament took this meſſage into 
= conſideration; but before they came to any 
determination, the king ſummoned them to 


the word of a king, that they ſhould never 
they ſhould repoſe in him for the ſafety of 
the Wee ; that he would not on any ac- 


count abuſe their confidence, or apply their 
= money to other uſes, than they intended 


re- 
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reſolutions, he had frequently deceived them 
io former inſtances; and they therefore deter- 
mined to have ſome better ſecurity of his 

ood intentions than his royal word and 
promiſe, before they would entruft bim 
with ſuch a large ſupply :- ] 
. Accordingly, inſtead of complying with 
| his majeſty's requeſt, they preſented an ad- 
dreſs, in which “ they beſought, him to 
*..conclude a league, 8 and defen- 
ive with the States. general of the United 


* Provinces, againſt the growth and power 


e of the French king, and for the preſerva- 
„ tion of the Spaniſh Netherlands; and to 
contract ſuch other alliances with the al- 
4 lies as ſhould. appear neceſſary for that 
% purpoſe.” “. | 
They. inforced their . with various 

arguments: ; and promiſed immediate and 
- plentiful ſupplies for maintaining the 
honour. of the crown and the ſafety of the 
nation. The king ſeemed, to be highly of- 
fended at.this addreſs, which he conſidered 
as à violent encroachment apon his preroga- 


tive. He reprimanded the commons in ve- 


ry ſharp terms; and ordered them immedi- 
_ ately to be adjourned. 

It appears, however, from andoubted au- 
| thority, that, notwithſtanding the ſolemnity 


. of Vaactes” 8 W de had at this' time 
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no other view than that of procuring a ſum 
of money; and he hoped, that, when- his 

| infincerity ſhould be afterwards diſcovered, 
= he would eafily be able to apologize for his 


conduR. 


o 


Meanwhile the negociations were continued 
between France and Holland, and an even- 


tual treaty was concluded; that is, all their 


differences were compromiſed, provided they. 


could afterwards give ſatis faction to their al- 


lies. But this work, though extremely dif- 


ficult, ſeemed to be much facilitated by the 


farther loſſes of the confederates, and the 
great impatience of the Hollanders; when 
an event happened, which promiſed a more 
proſperous iſſue to the war with France, and 
an entire change in the Engliſh councils. 
This was the marriage of the prince 


of Orange with the lady Mary, eldeſt daugh- 


ter to the duke of York, and heir apparent 
to the crown, (for the duke had no male 
8 iſſue.) She and her ſiſter Anne had been 
& educated in the Proteſtant religion by the 
= expreſs order of the king; and the prince of 
Orange ſeemed to be well pleaſed with the 
bproſpect of ſuch a match. „ 


The king, however, inſtead of conſider- 


W ing this alliance as a reaſon for eſpouſing 
the cauſe of the allies, imagined, that, by 
means of ir, he ſhould 8 able to draw ME 

Ea... 
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nmexions with that crown; and he refolved 


” entered upon buſineſs: but the pages de- 


7 
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2 bes entirely to his ſentiments. A 
: he determined to make; ſuch as 
25 ſatisfy France, and maintain his con- 


to ſanctify it by the approbation of the 
Prince, whom he found to be extremely be- 
loved in England, and eſteemed throughout 
all Europe. All the motives for this alli- 
ance were inforced by the ſolicitations of 
Danby and alſo of Temple, who had return- 
ed to England: and Charles at laſt gave 
permiſſion to the prince, when the cam- 
5 paig ſhould be finiſhed, to pay him a viſit, 
he prince arrived in England, on the 

_ tenth of October, and immediately repair- 
ed to Newmarket where the court was then 
kept. The king received his nephew with 
great cordiality ; and would have inſtantly 


Hired firſt to ſee the lady Mary; declaring, 
that contrary to the uſual manner 55 perſons of 
his rank, he placed a great part of happi- 
neſs in domeſtic ſatisfacton, and would not, 
on any conſideration of intereſt or policy 
eſpouſe a perſon whom he could not love. 
le was accordingly permitted to have an 
interview with the princeſs, whom be 
found in the bloom of youth, and extremely 
KT both in her perſon and behaviour. 


he " * gib chat he had 5 im 
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hold of his nephew; and might ſafely de- 


mand conſent to almoſt any propoſal. But 
| \he' foon found, that he was deceived in his 

expectations. The prince refuſed to enter 
n buſineſs, or to concert any terms for 
the general peace, until his marriage ſnould 
be Fally compleated. He was ſenſible, he 
ſaid, from the ſituation of affairs, that his 


* 


he would never incur the imputation of 


having purchaſed a wife at their expence; 


nor indeed was he of a humour to barter his 
honour for any woman in Chriſtendom. 
Charles ſtill expected, that, notwith- 


ſtanding the diſtant, reſerved manner of the 


prince, he would ſoon depart from this rigid 


5 | 1 io; he therefore delayed the conclu- 
= tion of the marriage, hoping, by his own 


inſinuations and intrigues, as well as by the 


charms and careſſes of the princeſs, to gain 


him- over to his party. The prince, how- 


ever, ſlill continued immoveable in his pur- 


255 One day Temple found him in very 
ad humour, expreſſing his regret that he. 


a 


\ 


bad ever come to England, and declaring 
dis inten:ion in a few days to leave it: but, 
before he went, the king, he ſaid; muſt 
= dctermine the footing, on which they were 
We afterwards to live together: he was,ſure it 
naſt eicher be like the beſt friends or the: 
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E likely to have bad terms; and 
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| greateſt enemies; and he deſired Temple to 
td acquaint his majeſty with this reſolation. 
Wl The king was alarmed with the menace 
an © of his nephew, and dreaded-the conte- 


1 | ron of his abrupt departure. He, there- 
pj re, reſolved to make a virtue of neceſſity ; 


and having paid a compliment to his nep- 
al | hew's fincerity,' he told Temple, that the 
marriage was finiſhed, and ordered him to 
Inform the duke of it, as of an affair alrea- 
dy determined. The duke, who had never 
been hearty in the projet, ſeemed at firſt ſur- 
prized; but he inſtantly yeilded a ready 
obedience; a maxim, he ſaid, Which he 
conſtantly obſerved in whatever he knew to 
be the king's pleaſure. The portion of the 
- princeſs was fixed at forty thouſand pounds: 
the marriage-articles were immediately 
drawn: the king declared the match in 
public council: the city of London expreſſ- 
ed the higheſt joy on the occaſion: the 
mayor entertained the whole court with Wl 
cat magnificence : and the nuptials were i 
_ folemnized on the fourth day of November. 
* Immediately after the concluſion” of the 
marriage, the king entered into conferences 
with the prince concerning the plan of 2 
L | ad pacification, at which Danby and 

Temple aſſiſted. After ſome diſpute, it was ln 
agreed, that Lewis ſhould reſtore all he * . 

rr. B taken 
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| taken from the emperor and the duke of 


ſtitution between France and Holland; and 
that Spain ſhould recover poſſeſſion of Aeth, 
Oudenarde,- Charleroi, Courtray, Tournay, 


The prince propoſed, that Franchecomte 
ſhould likewiſe be reſtored ; and Charles 
imagined, that, becauſe he had patrimonial 
eſtates of great value in that province, and 
= deemed his property more ſecure in the 


7 Flanders, he would willingly ſacrifice all 
1 thoſe poſſeſſions. As the king ftill repre- 
in ſented the impoſſibility of compelling Lewis 
f. to reſign Franchecomte, the prince thought 
he proper to ſubmit. The prince engaged to 
th Muſe his endeavours in perſuading the States 
ere to agree to theſe conditions, and Charles 


ould never recede in the leaſt article from 


ay 


% 


bis affurance, the prince left England. 


2 
4 , 


Lorraine; that there ſhould be a mutual re- 


Condé, Valenciennes, Saint-Guillain, and 


bands of Spain, he was induced by private 
views to inſiſt on that article; but the prince 

declared with great magnanimity, that to 

procure one good town to the Spaniards in 


undertook to procure the conſent of the 
rench monarch. He declared, that he 


e ſcheme concerted, but proclaim war 
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The earl of Feverſham, a creature of the 
_ duke's, and a Frenchman by birth, was 
' ſeit as ambaſſador to Paris with intimation 
of this agreement; which, though it muſt. 
have been extremely diſagreeable to Lewis, 
he received with ſeeming complacency. and 
cContentment. He told Feverſham, that the 
. king knew he might always command a 
peace ; but ſome of the towns in Flanders, 
it ſeemed very hard to demand, eſpecially 
. Tournay, upon the fortifications of which 
he had expended large ſums of money: he 
hoped his brother would not break with him 
for one or two towns; and even with re- 
gard to theſe, he would ſend orders to his 
_ ambaſſador at London, to. treat with the 
72 WOLTO0u 
Charles was mollified by the ſubmiſſion of 
France; and the blow was thus artfully e- 
luded. The French. envoy, Barillon, af- 
terwards acknowledged, that he had orders 
_ to: reſtore all except Tournay, and even to 
treat about ſome equivalent for that fortreſs, 
if the king continued to demand it. The 
prince was gone, who was the ſoul of the 
whole project: and the negociation began 
to draw out into meſſages and returns from 
The king, however, could ſometimes 
| beſtir himſelf, and exert.greater vigour and 
i EEO ey. 
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_ aQtivity. Piqued at the inſincerity of the 
French court, the meeting of parliamegt 
was anticipated to the Sficench of Janu- 
ary; * a very uncommon meaſure, and. 
ſuch as might juſtly give alarm to Lewis. 
Femple was invited. to the council, and. 
the king told him that he propoſed to ſend. 
him to Holland, in order to conclude a 
treaty of alliance with the States; and that 
the intention of it ſhould be, like the triple 
league, to compel both France and Spain to 
agree to the terms concerted. . 
Temple was ſorry to ſee the king diſco- 
ver ſuch an appearance of A ; 
tween the parties. He obſerved, that the 
beſt method was to declare in favour of the; 
allies, ſhould France refuſe a direct and ca- 
tegorical anſwer: that this meaſure would 
pleaſe the prince, the confederates, and the 
people of England ; advantages, which could 
not be derived from ſuch an alliance with 
Holland alone: that France would be of- 
fended, and Spain alſo; nor would the 
Dutch be ſatisfied with ſuch 'a faint imita- 
tion of the triple league; a meaſure adopted 
when they were equally at peace with both 
parties. 'Theſe reaſons induced Temple to 
decline the  employmEnt ; and Laurence 
e bs Hyde, 


A. D. 1678. 
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Hyde, ſecond ſon to chancellor Clarendon, 
wi ppointed in his place, © © | 
The prince of Orange was ſurprized to 
. obſerve ſuch'a mixture of vigour and ir- 
- reſolution in the Engliſh conncils. Though 
he Gould not approve the meaſure, he yet 
determined to convert it to the intereſt of 
his country ; and as Spain ſecretly conſent- 
ed, that her ally ſhould conclude a league, 


| which in appearance was levelled againſt 


| Her, as well as France, but which in reality 
Was intended only againſt the latter, the 
States ſigned the treaty in the terms con- 
4k! 2 OE Ea 
Meanwhile the Engliſh parliament met 


on the twenty- eighth of ring! (Wann, 


been further prorogued to that term; and 


the king expected, from the vigorous mea- 
Fares, which he pretended to have taken, 
a very quiet and peaceable ſeſſion. He told 
them in his ſpeech, that there was little pro- 


bability of procuring a good peace by con- 


ferences and negociations ; and that he was 
therefore determined to undertake a war for 
that purpoſe. The parliament, however, 
were by no means convinced of the ſincerity 
of his profeſſions, and could not help ex- 
preſſing their doubts in the anſwer which 

hoo adn Ne- 


r 
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: Nevertheleſs, as they were ſo far pleaſed 
with the Dutch alliance; they voted a fleet of 


ninety fail, an army of thirty thouſand meh, 


and a million of money. Great difficulties 
were made by the commons with regard to 
aſt meaſures, imagined to be rather de- 
33 againſt the liberties of England than 
againſt the progreſs of the French mo- 
narch, Cn EL Fan Þ: e 

In all debates ſevere reflections were 
thrown on the court, and were heard with 
ſeeming approbation : the duke and the 


treaſurer began to apprehend impeach- 


ments: many motions againſt the king's 
miniſters were loſt by a very ſmall majority: 
the commons named a day to examine the 
ſtate of the kingdom with regard to Popery : 
and. they even proceeded ſo far as to vote, 


that, how preſſing ſoever the neceſlity, they 
would burthen the people with no more 


* 


taxes, till they had obtained ſecurity againſt 


the Catholic part. 1 
This laſt vote gave great offence to his 


majeſty: he upbraided Temple with Bis 


popular notions, as he called them; and 


aſked him what dependance could be placed 
on the parliament for ſupporting the war, 
ſhould it be undertaken, when in the very 
beginning of the ſeſſion, they diſcovered ſuch a 


* | N ſpirit- | 


1 


the army, which the houſe, reaſoning from 
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ſpirit! of animoſity. Charles, indeed, had 
been guilty of ſo many breaches of pro- 
niiſe, and afforded ſuch grounds of Jealouſy 
to his parliament, that it was hardly pof: 
_ fible for him, by any means, entirely to re- 
gain their conſiden ee 
The king of France did not fail to im- 
prove theſe diſtractions to his own advan- 
I tage. By his emiſſaries, he repreſented to 
TS the Dutch the little dependance they could 
have upon England; where an indolentking, 
_ averſe to all war, eſpecially with France, 
and indetermined' in his meaſures, was 
guided entirely by a diſcontented parlia- 
QZà— , èĩł ß,, 
Too the ariſtocratic party, he oſerved the 
danger of the prince's alliance with the royal 
family of England, and awakened their 
fears, leſt, in imitation of his father, who 
had been honoured with the ſame alliance, 
he ſhould endeavour to invade their liber- 
ties, and reduce his country to a flate of 
ſlavery. To inforce theſe motives by argu- 
ments of a ſtronger nature, he himſelf took 
the field early in the ſpring; and after 
chhreatning Luxembourg, Mons, and Namur, 
be ſuddenly inveſted Ghent and Ypres, and 
lf in a few weeks reduced both theſe places. 
li The Dutch were alarmed by the rapid 
| _ progreſs of the French arms; and as they 
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were ſar from being ſatisſied with the conduct 
of England, or the ambiguous treaty which 
bad been lately formed, they became ftili 
more defiroys than ever of a ſpeedy accom- 
T 55, * 
The king had no ſeoner obtained the ſup- 
ply from parliament, than he immediately 
began to inliſt forces; and ſuch was the ar- 
dor of the Engliſh for a French war, that 
an army of above twenty thouſand men was 
in a few weeks raiſed. The duke of Mon- 
W mouth, with a body of three thouſand men, 
was ſent over to garriſon Oſtend: ſome re- 
giments were recalled from the French ſer- 
vice: a fleet was equipped with great ex- 
= pedition : and a ſcheme was formed for con- 
= cluding, a quadruple alliance, between Eng- 
land, Holland, Spain, and the, emperor. - 
= But theſe. vigorous meaſures were ſud- 

[EE denly checked by a warm addreſs of the 
commons. They there juſtified all their 
pat proceedings, which had given ſo much 
effence to his majeſty: deſired to be in- 
8 ſormed of the meaſures he had embraced; 

Wand intreated him to diſcard evil counſellors, 
particularly the duke of Lauderdale, whom 
Wtbey. juſtly confidered as a very dangerous 

gminiſter, The king ſaid, that their addreſs _ 
as ſo extravagant, that he was  unwil- 
ing at preſent to give it the anſwer 7 7 
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. deſerved; and he began once more to 


_ liſten to the propoſals of the French, who 
promiſed him large ſams of money, if he 
would conſent to their making an advan- 
tageous peace with the allies.. 
Temple, though importuned by the king, 
refuſed to have any concern in ſo ſhameful a 


_ tranſation : but he tells us, there was 


one article propoſed, which enraged the king 
to ſuch a degree, that he could never forget 


= it ſo long as he lived. Sir William choſe 


not to be more particular: but the editor 
of his works, the celebrated doctor Swift, 

acquaints us, that Lewis, before he would 
conſent to give any money, demanded as a 
preliminary, that the king ſhould promiſe 
never to maintain above eight thouſand re- 
_ gular troops in his three kingdoms. When 
this propoſal was made to Charles, ** Cod's 

s fiſh,” ſaid he, his uſual oath, „and 
*« does my brother of France think to ſerve 
e me thus ?. are all his promiſes to make 
„ me abſolute maſter of my people come 
to this ? or does he think it a thing to 
© be done with eight thouſand: men ?” 


Van Beverning was the Dutch plenipo- 5 


tentiary at Nimeguen: a man of great a- 
bility and addreſs. He was extremely de- 
ſirous of peace, and was convinced, that, 


conſidering the indolence and prejudices of 


the 
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FE: A and the jealouſies and diſcontents - 
of the parliament, there was little hopes of 
ever receiving any aſſiſtance from England. 
He was ordered to repair to the Fronth 
king at Ghent, and ſettle the terms of a 
general treaty, as well as obtain a preſent 
truce for fix weeks. 

The terms concerted were much worſe 
for the Spaniards than, thoſe propoſed by 
the king and the prince of Orange, Six 
towns, none of them of any great impor- 
| tance, were to be reſtored to them: but 
Ypres, Conde, Valenciennes, and Tour- 
bay, which formed the chief ſtrength of 
| their frontiers, were to continue in the pol 3. 
ſeſſion of France. 

The people in England were highly diſ. 
pleaſed, when they heard, that Flanders 
W was to be left in ſo weak a condition, The 
chief complaints were directed againſt the 

| king, who, by his aſſiſtance at firſt, by his con- 
nivance afterwards, and by his indolence 
© at laſt, had contributed to raiſe the power 
Jof France to ſuch an enormous height, that 
it threatened, the general liberties of Eu- 
pe. Charles, affected with the imputa- 
oa which was thrown upon him, afraid of 
W uncurring the hatred of his ſubjects, and- 
. perhaps provoked at the ſecret article de- 
Y ned by France, began to wiſh heartily | 
Vor. XXVI,  P | for 
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for a war, which, he hoped, would reſlore 


im to his ancient popularity. 


The infincerity of the French ambaffa. 


dors furniſhed him with an opportunity of 
fliſplaying theſe new diſpoſitions. While 
_ the plenipotentiaries at Nimeguen were ad- 


juſting the terms of a general peace, the 


marquis de Balbaces, the Spaniſh ambaſſa- 
dor, aſked the ambaſſadors of France, at 


hat time Lewis propoſed to reſtore the (ix 


towns in Flanders. They told him, that 
the king, their maſter, being bound in ho- 


nour to procure to the Swedes an entire reſ- 
titution of all they had loſt in the war, 


. could not reſtore theſe towns, till that crown 
was fully ſatisfied ; and that this detention 
_ -of places was the only means to compel the 


princes of the north to agree to the peace. 
The States immediately acquainted the 


king with an affair, which might be pro- 
ductive of ſuch fatal conſequences. 'The 
king was filled with anger and indignation. 
Without delay he ſent Temple to Holland, 
in order to concert an effectual plan for op- 
poling the ambition of France. In fix days 
Temple concluded a treaty, by which Len- 
is was required to declare within ſixteen af- jm 
ter the date, whether he would inſtantly re- 
ſore the towns; and in cafe of his retuſa!, 
Holland was bound to continue the war, 


and 


4 * 
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copfederacy. 
ſuſpicious of - the king's intentions, that 
they voted the army to be inſtantly diſband- 


taking ſuch a ſtep before the concluhon of 
the Jones ; and he aſked them whether he 


could honourably - abandon thoſe towns in 


_— WF W---- 


pended ſolely on him for their ſafety. . The 
regard to the garriſons of theſe towns, 

: | time in the apartments of his miſtreſſes, 
: mouth ; where, among other gay company, 
WE ambaſſador. By the infinuations of this 
he was induced, in an unguarded hour, to 


face of affairs in Europe.. i 
= One Du Cros, a French fugitive monk, 
was diſpatched to Temple, requiring him 
do apply to the Swediſh ambaſſador, and 
prevail with him not to inſiſt on the terms 
= demanded. by France, but to ſacrifice to the 
= general peace __ intereſts of Sweden. 


end England immediately to join in the © 


be parliament, however, were Hill ſo 


ed. The king repreſented the wry of 


Flanders, which had put themſelves under 
his protection, and which at preſent 'de- 


commons agreed to prolong the term with 
Charles uſually ſpent a great part of his F, 
particularly thoſe. of the duteheſs of Portſ- 

. | he often converſed with Barillon, the French 
wan and the importunities of the dutcheſs,, 


grant an order, which inſtantly altered the” 


Du 


bg 
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Du Cros, in conſeque nce of ſome private 
inſtructions he had received from Barillon, 
_ talked every where in Holland of the com. 


miſſion he was going to execute; and all 


men were filled with ſurpriſe and indigna- 
tion. It was now evident, that Charles 


was of ſuch a fickle and inconſtant temper, 


that no confidence could be put in his molt 
ſolemn engagements. The king afterwards, 
when he met Temple, with a ſpirit more 


| worthy of a filly buffoon than a great mo- 
- Harch, treated the matter in rail] 1 

ſaid laughing, that the rogue Du Cros had 

e | 


ery, and 


Mean while the negociatiobs at Nime- 


guen were ſtill carried on; and the French 
_ .ambaſſadors delayed theif anſwer till the 
_ morning of the fatal day, Which, by the 

treaty between England and Holland, 


was to determine, whether Chriſtendom was 


ſuddenly. to be bleſſed with a general peace 
or involved in all the calamities of a bloody 
war. The French ambaſſadors then wait- am * 
ed on Van Beverning, and told him, they WW © 
were willing to agree to the reſtitution of 
the towns, and to conclude and fign tic 
Van Beverning might have demanded 2 
delay, becauſe it, was impoſſible to procure Bi 
the inftant conſent and concurrence of i 


* 
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ancertainty-of the Engliſh councils, and was 


Intereſt of the republic to conclude, on any 


reaſonable terms, a war, where they were 


likely to receive ſo little affiftance. __ 
The articles were accordingly drawn, and 


ſigved by the miniſters of France and Hol- 
land late in the evening. By this treaty, 
France retained poſſeſhon of Franchecomts, 
== Cambray, Aire, St. Omer, Valenciennes, 


and Spain recovered only Chairleroi, Cour- 


ont nl 1 oor 
Next day 'Temple received, by an expreſs 


dates, with orders immediately to proceed 
do the exchange of articles. The wind 

== had now ſhifted, and the weather-cock 
= pointed to a different quarter: Charles had 
f We altered his ſentiments, and returned to his 
K inchnation for war. . i . 


4 | Beverning by the ambaſſadors of the allies 


3 denburg and Denmark, whoſe maſters were 
1 bound by the treaty to relinquiſh all their 


Spain but he was ſo fully convinced of. the 


ſo much alarmed, by the late commiſſion in- 
truſted to Du Cros, that he judged it for the 


Tournay, Ypres, Bouchaine, Caſſel, &c. 
tray, Oude narde, Athe, Ghent, and Lim- 


from England, the ratification of the treaty 
which had lately been formed with the 


Loud complaints were made againſt Van 


Wt Nimeguen, particularly by thoſe of Bran- 
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' conqueſts. The | ambaſſadors: of Spain and 


_—— 


the emperor were diffatisfied ; and all men 


imagined; that the States, encouraged- by 
continual promiſes and aſſurances from Eng- 
land, would diſavow their ambaſſadors, and 


renew the war. 


The prince of Orange ee very 


extraordinary ſtep to induce them to this 
meaſure ; or perhaps to expreſs his reſent- 


ment againſt Lewis, to whom he bore a par- 


ticular hatred. The day after the conclu- 


ſion of the peace, he attacked the enemy 


at St. Denis near Mons; and obtained ſome 


advantage over Luxembourg, who, relying on 
the faith of the treaty, was totally unprepared 


for action. The prince knew, at leaſt had 

' reaſon' to believe, that the peace was con- 
cluded, though he had not received any 
formal intimation : but he thought, that 


no principles of honour required, that he 


_ ſhould ſtand upon punctilios with thole, 


who, without the leaſt provocation, and 


con trary to every dictate of juſtice and equi- 
ty, had invaded and almoſt ruined his coun- 


Hyde was diſpatched into Holland, in order, 


if poſſible, to perſuade the States to diſavow 
Van Beverning ; and the king engaged, that 


if he might depend on the Dutch, he would 
inſtantly declare war, and would continue 
THEN 4 | | 1 8 | OY eg it, 
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it, dll France was reduced to reaſonable 
terms. He even proceeded to the perform 


ance of his promiſes. He haſtened the em- 


barkation of his troops for Flanders, and all 
his meaſures wore a hoſtile appearance. But 
the States had ſeen too many proofs of his 


inſincerity to believe him any longer. ; 


They ratified the treaty of Nimeguen; and 


all tire other powers of Europe, notwith- 


fanding their complaints and remon- 
ſtrances, were at laſt obliged to ſubmit to 
the terms preſcribed. to en na France and 
Holland, 


The king's. * bur a number of: 


had been extremely unpopular: his 
open alliance at firſt with France, and after- 
wards his ſecret connexion ; his: dangerous 
defign againſt the liberty and freedom” of 
bis people; his ſtrong attachment to the 
Catholic faith, and his averſion to the Pro- 
teſtant religion ; his diſregard of the hon- 
oor and intereſt of the nation, and his rea- 
dineſs to ſacrifice them to his pleaſure; his 
avarice, or his ambition: theſe and many o- 
thercircumftances had expoſed the king to the - 
hatred of his ſubjects, and created incurable 


Jealoufies between him and: his parliament. 


The people of Scotland were no leſs diſ- 


contented than thoſe of England. Lauder- 


a as the * s commiſſioner, had long 


* 
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governed that kingdom with a rod of iron, 
and exereiſed every ſpecies of tyranny and 
oppreſſion. By his violent endeavours to 
ſupport epiſcopaty, and eſtabliſh an arbi- 
trary government, he had inflamed the na- 
tion to the higheſt degree of animoſity ; and 


leſt the cries of the oppreſſed people ſhould 


reach the throne, he had obtained an order 
of the council, forbidding, under the ſe- 
vereſt penalties, every nobleman or gentle- 
_ of landed property to leave the king- 
_ Notwithſlanding this edit, Caſſilis firſt, 
and afterwards Hamilton and Tweddle, re- 
| Paired to London, and preferred their com- 
plaints before his majeſty. Theſe violent 
proceedings of Lauderdale were very oppo- 
ſite to the natural temper of Charles; and 


* 


he immediately gave orders for treating the 


people with more lenity and indulgence. 


ut as he was commonly little affeted with 


what lay at a diſtance, he expreſſed not the 
proper reſentment againſt thoſe who had 


_ abuſed his authority. 


Even while he retracted | thoſe arbitrary 


meaſures, . which had ſo much enraged the 


minds of the people, he was ſo imprudent 


as to avow and praiſe them in a letter, 
wich be ſent to the privy council. This 
mark of approbation might ſtrengthen ihe 
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bands of the miniſtry; but the king ran an 
=- engent riſk of lofing the affections of his 
ſubjects, which, indeed, he did not deſerve 
to enjoy, by not allowing even thoſe who 
were deſirous of it, ro diſtinguiſh between 
him and their oppreffors. e 
It is affirmed, that Charles, after a full 
hearing of the debates concerning the affairs 
of Scotland, ſaid, . I perceive that Lauder. 
| 4 dale has been guilty of many bad things 
„ againſt the people of Scotland; but J can- 
% not find, that he has acted any thing con- 
* trary to my intereſt.” A ſentiment, which 
= hows bim to have been altogether unworthy 


2 of wearing a crown. POOR een e doe ho OP 
We are now come to the diſcovery of the 
famous conſpiracy, known in England by 

the name of the Popiſn plot; which forms 
one of the principal periods of this reign, 
and has given occaſion to many politicians | 
do exerciſe their talents, ſome in ſupporting 
che truth, others in expoſing the falſity of 
it. This obſervation is ſufficient to demon- 
© ſirate the impoſſibility for any hiſtorian to 
pleaſe two ſorts of men, whoſe ſentiments 
re diametrically oppoſite, and who, from 
nn attachment to a particular ſyſtem, are 
WT previouſly diſpoſed to believe or diſbelieve 
- the Popiſh plot. In vain is an hiſtorian im- 
partial if his readers are prejudiced, The 
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courſe of the hiſtory obliges us to fpeak of 
this famous conſpiracy, 2 which depend 
all the events of the reſt of this reign; and 
and as we diſclaim being of any party but 
that of truth, we ſhall confine ourſelves to 
- a fimple relation of the plot itſelf,” of the 
Arguments advanced either in ſupport of its 
er to draw the concluſion, © 
This plot, true or' falſe, contained three 
particular deſigns; to kill the king; to alter 

the government; to extirpate the Protef- 

tant religion, aud Eſtabliſh Popery. Mot 
writers, inſtead of conſidering theſe three 
articles, as branches of one and the ſame 
plwot, have affected to divide them. Some 

: * chiefly inſiſted upon the defign of 
Killing the King, and flightly glanced: at the 
other two. They thought they were able 

to demonſtrate the falſity of this deſign, and 

thence have inferred, that there was no real 


Pilot. Othets, obſerving ſome inconfiſtencie 


in the depoſitions of the witneſſes concern- 
ing the deſignu of killing the king, have 


chiefly endeavoured to prove the two lat : 


articles; from -whence they have concluded 
that there was à real and true plot. 


Te render muſt be upon his guard 4 
againſt thoſe artifices, which entirely alter 


| ths late of the queſtion, and always . 


* - 
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member, that the plot conſiſted not in the 
fingie deſign of killing, or in the ſingle de- 
ſign. of ſubverting the government, or in 
that of changing religion, but in all theſe 


chree deſigns united together, and ning 
| but one and the ſame conſpiracy. 


\ Thoſe, who maintain the reality of the. 
plot, aſſert, that the king, the 1 of 
Fork, and ſome of the miniſters were the 


| heads and contrivers of it; and for this aſ- 


fertion they produce many proofs, ſeveral 
of which bave already appeared in the courſe 
of this reign. The oppoſite party object. 
that it is a plain contradiction to ſuppoſe 


| the king the author of a plot to take away 


his own life; that / conſpiracies, indeed, of 
ſudjects againſt their ſovereigns have been 
frequent.and common; but to accuſe a king 
of a plot againſt his ſubjects, is a ching al- 
together new and unprecedented. 

To theſe objections, it is anſwered, that, 


viough the plot contained three articles, 


the two laſt only were eſſential; and of theſe 
the king was the head and contriver ; that 


W the article of killing the king, though plac- 


ed firſt, was only an effect and conſequence 
of the two others: that this was only the 


: attempt of ſome of the conſpirators, wha 


o other way of exe= . 
þ advancing the 1 


imagined, there waz 


* 
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of York to the throne, Who was leſs fickle 
and inconſtant and more active and daring 
than his brother: that therefore there is no 
contradiction in the ſuppoſing the king to 
he the bead and contriver of the two de- 
ſigns, to ſubvert the government, and change 
religion; and that the other was concerted 


dy ſome perſons without his knowledge, in 
order the more effeQually to accompliſh the 
plwKhẽͤt: that the ſeeming force of this objection 


ariſes from the prepoſterous conjunction of 
the three articles, when they ought to be 
| ſeparated, as on other occaſions they are ſe- 


 Parated, when they ought to be conjoined : 


that with regard to the ſecond objection, 
that it is impoſſible for a king to plot 
againſt his ſubjects, it is drawn from the 
word plot, which is ſeldom applied to a 
king; but it is by no means impoſſible for 
a king of England, whoſe power is limited 
by law, to form a deſign of ſubverting the 
cConſtitution, and eſtabliſhing an arbitrary 

and deſpotic government; as appear from 
the examples of Edward the ſecond, Rich- 


ard the ſecond, and the two laſt princes: i 


and that any man, if he pleaſes, is at full 
. liberty to refuſe ſuch a deſign the name of 
a plot; but it will be allowed by every can- 
did and impartial judge to be as wicked and 
A LEN : n ; | cri-· 
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criminal as any other defign, which is 
uſually diſtinguiſhed by that appellation. 

It is farther to be obſerved that there are 
no leſs than three opinions concerning the 
reality or falſhood of the plot. The firſt 


it abſolutely falſe, and invented on purpoſe 
to diſtreis the court, and incenſe the re 
againſt the king and the duke of Vork: 
the third of thoſe, who admit its reality with 
regard to the deſign of rendering the king 
abſolute, and altering religion; but deny 
its truth with reſpe& to the deſign of kill- 
ing the king; and who, after maturely con- 
ſidering the arguments on both ſides, find 
it impoſſible to fix any determined opinion. 
By attending to this diſtinction, the read- 
er will be the better enabled to guard 
againſt thoſe prejudices, which he may have 
contracted from the peruſal of other hiſtori- 
W ans, who ſcruple not to diſguiſe and curtail 
the facts, to omit entirely ſuch as claſh with 
the ſyſtem they have adopted, to infiſt at 
length and lay great ſtreſs upon others; to 
W inſert in their relations many ſtories admit- 
ted by their party, but ſupported by no au- 
2 pay ns 4 to add numberleſs inſinuations ſug- 
geited only by their own fancy; in a word, to 
Jake continually for granted what it is their 
Vor. XXVI. e 


is of thoſe, who believe it true in all its cir- 
cumſtances : the ſecond of thoſe, who thin 


3 


—— 
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bauſineſt to prove. Such an artifice/ might 

be eafily excuſed in formal diſputations, 
Where it would ſoon be detected and refut- 

| ed; but is altogether intolerable in a con- 
tinued narrative, Where the writer, for the 
preſent, is entirely free from all. contradic- 


Iſrael Tongue, a clergyman of London, 
applied to one Kirby, a chemiſt, deſiring 


him to inform the king, that there was a de- 


ſign agaioft his life. Next day, as the king 
Was walking in St. James's: Park, Kirby 
diſcharged his commiſſion, and was deſired 
by his majeſty to bring 'Tengue to him at 


eight o'clock that evening. 


Tongue came at the hour appointed, 
and delivered to the king a long narrative, 


containing the particulars of a plot, digett- 
ed into forty-three articles. The king, 
baving glanced it over ſuperficially, told 


Tongue, that he was going*to Windſor, but 
would put the paper into the hands of the 
lord treaſurer Danby, on whom he ordered 
him to wait the next morning. According: 


ly on the fourteenth of Aoguſt, Tongue 


came to the treaſurer, who aſked hin, 


whether the paper left with the king was 


_- an original, or copy. Tongue replied that 


it Was a Copy .of a writing, which had _ 
•?βrt T9 : ghee 
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thruſt under his door without his knowledge, 
but imagined it was done by a certain per- 
ſon, who had often entertained him on ſub- 
jects of the like nature, 1 

In a ſew days he returned to the treaſurer, 
and told him, that he knew the man, who 

had even given him another narrative lon- 
ger than the former, which he now deliver- 


ed to the treaſurrer. The earl, having pe- 5 


ruſed the paper, aſked Tongue, whether he 
knew the two men mentioned in the narra- 
tive, as the perſons intended to kill the 
king, and went by the names of Grove and 
Pickering. Tongue replied, that he did 
know them; and that, though he was igno- 
rant of- the place of their abode, he be- 
lieved he could eaſily inform himſelf of 


— wm ĩðâ 
The treaſurer having reported to the king 
the intelligence which he had received from 
Tongue, as well as the contents of the two 
narratives, deſired, that a warrant might be 
iſſued for arreſting ' Grove and Pickering; 
and that ſome other members of the coun- 
eil ſhould be informed of a matter, in which 
his majeſty's life was ſo nearly concerned. 
But the king would neither allow the two 
men to be arreſted, nor permit the earl to 
diſcloſe the ſecret to any perſon whatever, 
not even to the duke of York, © 


Some 
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Some days after, Tongue ſent word to 
the lord treaforer,, that he had diſcovered 
- the lodgings of Grove and Pickering; and 
that they ſoon intended to ſet out for Wind- 
for, in order to execute their bloody pur- 
_ «Poſe. The journey, however, did not take 
place; and Tongue pretended, that the 
delay was occaſioned by an accident, which 
had happened to one of their horſes. 
From this circumſtance, and the myſteri- 
dous manner of communicating the intelli- 
gence, the. king concluded that the whole 
was a fiction ; and renewed his injunctions 
to Danby to keep the matter a profound ſe- 
cret. I ſhall alarm the whole kingdom,” 


.faid he, „ and put thoughts of killing me 


“into people's heads, who never had ſuch 
„ thoughts before.” e 
Tongue came next to the threaſurer and 

told him, that a pacquet of letters, wrote 
by Jeſuits concerned in the plot, was that 
night to be put into the poſt-houſe for 
; Windſor, directed to Bedingfield, a Jeſuit, 
confeſſor to the duke. The pacquet arrived 
accordingly, and Bedingfield, after reading 
the letters, carried them to the duke, add- 
ing, that he ſuſpected ſome bad deſign upon 
him ; that the letters ſeemed to contain 
matter of a dangerous import, and that he 
knew them not to be the hand - writing - 
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the. perſons whoſe names were ſubſcribed to 
Ann. 5 

- By this incident the king was ill far- 
ther confirmed in his incredulity ; and he 
ſeemed determined to bury the matter in 
total oblivion. But the duke was ſo very 
earneſt to have the letters, directed to Bed- 
ingfield, examined by the council, that the 
king at laſt conſented, and allowed the trea- 
ſurer to communicate the intelligence re- 
ceived from Tongue; by which means * 
aur became public. 

Kirkby and Tongue were now ſent for: 3 
and the latter ſaid, that he received his in- 5 5 

ligence from one Titus Oates, who had 
been bred a clergyman of the church of by 
England, had afterwards embraced the Ca- 
tholic religion, had lived for ſome time in 
the Engliſh ſeminary at St. Omer, bad been 
ſent from thence on an errand to Spain, had 
returned again to the Engliſh ſeminary, had 
finally abjured the Romiſh faith, and had . 
lately arrived in his native country. * 

This man is repreſented by ſome writers, pf 
as one of the moſt infamous and abandoned W 
wretches that ever exiſted ; but as all the 
crimes of which he is accuſed, depend en- 
tirely on their aſſeveration, and are not 
ſupported by any proof, we think it im- 
1 to mention them here, leſt they 

| * | Fo ſhould ; 


= | ſhould tend to weaken the evidence which 


| he afterwards gave, and which muſt be tri- 


ed ſolely by its own conſiſtence, and by the 
collateral depofitions of other witneſſes. 
Oates, being ſummoned before the coun- 
cil, delivered his evidence to the following 
effect; that in April 1677, he had been im- 
ployed by Strange, the then provincial, 

eins, Fenwick, Harcourt, and other jeſa- 
its in London, to carry letters to one fa- 


ther Soiman, an Iriſh jeſuit at Madrid: 


that in his journey thither he broke open 


tie letters, and found they contained a liſt 


of what jeſuits they had ſent into Scotland, 
In order to excite a rebellion in that king- 
dom; together with their fanguine expec- 


tations, that their enterprize weuld be 


crowned with ſucceſs, on account of the 


: king's propenſity to his pleaſures, and the 


attachment of the duke to the Catholic 
faith: that he ſaw ſeveral Engliſh ſtudents 
at Valadolid, who were obliged by the je- 
ſuits of the college to renounce their al- 
legiance to the king of Great Britain: that 


dne Armſtrong, in a ſermon to the ſtudents, - 


preſumed to affirm that Charles Stuart, king 
of England, was not a Jawful king, nor the 
ſon ot Charles the firſt, "bat the ſon of 2 
black Scotchman : that upon his return to 
England, where he made farther — 


he was ſent to St. Omer, with another trea- 


yeral other jeſuits, in which the deßgn of 
fabbing - Or poiſoning the king wh os 


rage the Engliſh jeſuits in the proſecution 
of the plot, father La Chaife, confeſſor to 
the French king, had preſented them with | 
the ſum of ten thouſand pounds, which 
Was now in the hands of one Worſly, a 


car ried a letter of thanks to father La Chaiſe 
for this favour : that, during his journey, he 


that the king was poſſeſſed with ſuch a ſtrong 


A 


ir 1. iy 


ſonable letter, wrote by Strange, and ſe- 


preſly mentioned: that in order to encou- 


goldſmith in London; and that he himſelt had 


had ſeen and read many other letters, all 
tending to the ſame purpoſe of killin 
the king, ſubverting the government, an 
reſtoring the Catholic religion; and that 
they were ſo confident of ſucceſs, as to ſay, 


opinion of their fidelity, that, if any of 
their number ſhould preſume to betray them, 
he would not give credit to their informa- 
tion: that in April 1678, he (the deponent) 
came over from St. Omer with more jeſuits, 
to afliſt at the grand conſult, which was held 
in May by about fifty jeſuits at the White. 
horſe-ravern in the Strand, where they con= | 
certed and ſigned their reſolution to kill the "oh 
king: that he ſoon after returned to St. O-. 
mer, and towards the latter end of June 
4 | | _ Came „ 
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came back to England; where he became 
privy to the treaty with Wakeman, the 
the queen's phyſician, to poiſon, and 
Grove and Pickering to ſhoot his majeſty ; 


= and that he heard a jeſuit preach a ſermon 
=_ to twelve perſons of quality, in diſguiſe; in 


which he maintained, that Proteſtant and 
other. heretical princes were ige facto de- 
poſed on account of their hereſy, and that 
it was as law ful to deſtroy them, as an Oli- 
ver Cromwell, or any other uſurper: that 


the late wars, and many other miſchiefs, were 


brought about by their means: particularly 
the dreadful fire in 1666, which was prin- 
cipally managed by Strange, the provincial: 
that, in that conflagration, their ſociety im- 

ployed eighty, or eighty- ſix thouſand men, 
he could not tell Which, and expended about 
ſeven hundred fire-balls ; and notwithſtand- 
ing their great expence, they gained four- 
teen thouſand pounds by the plunder, among 
which was a box of jewels, containing a 
thouſand caracts of diamonds: that he was 
farther informed, that the fire of South- 


Wark in 1676 was occaſioned by the like 


methods; and though in that they were at 
the expence of a thouſand pounds, they got 
two thouſand clear by the bargain. 

This depoſition appeared ſo improbable 
to the king and council, that they 3 
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mined to take no farther notice of it; and 


for that reaſon Tongue and Oates reſolved 
to lay the matter before the parliament, But 


before they would take this ſtep, Oates 


thought proper to apply to Sir Edmund- 


bury Godfrey, a juſtice of the peace in St. 
Martin's pariſh, and to make oath before 
him, that the paper, which he now put into 


treaſon, and other high crimes. - 


reſolution of Oates, or were afraid of in- 


= affair. Accordingly Tongue and Oates were 
= ſent for anew, and again examined; and 
after their examination, lodgings were aſ- 
= ligned them in Whitehall, with a guard for 
W their ſecurity, and a weekly ſalary for their 
= ſubſiſtence, | | 


Wome freſh intelligence from this ſecond ex- 


oeek in diſcuſſing the plot, and imployed 
ates, as he was the firſt diſcoverer, to ſeize 
he perſons of the conſpirators, and ſecure 
beir papers. By his means, and upon his 
oepoſitions, were arreſted, Sir GeorgeWake- 
I | ET gs man, 


the juſtice's hands, contained matters of 
s Whether the council were informed of the 


curring the imputation of negligence in a 
= matter which ſo nearly concerned the 
15 king and the public, they determined to 
make a more narrow ſcrutiny into this 
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The council, it ſhould ſeem, had received . 


I mination; for they now ſat twice every 
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man, the queen's phyflcian, Edward Cole- 


man, the duke of York's ſecretary, Richard 
Langhorn, Thomas Whitebread, John 
__ Gawen, Anthony Turner, William Ireland, 


William Marſhall; William Rumley, James 
Corker, and Thomas Pickering, of whom 


we laſt eight were Romiſh prieſts or jelu- 


Fs 
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From the ſeizure of ſo many Catholics, 


the people were inclined to believe, that 
- - "they were certainly the authors of the plot; 

and this belief was confirmed beyond all poſſi- 
bility of doubt, by another incident, which 
happened a few days after. This was the 
murder of Godfrey, the juſtice, who had 
taken Oates's depoſition, and who after 


having been mifling for ſeveral days, was 
found dead, in a ditch near Pancras-church, 


with his ſword thruſt into his body, his 
Lane and gloves lying by him, rings upon 
Bis fingers, and money in his pockets. 


The coroner's inqueſt ſat upon the body, 


and apreeable'to the declaration of the ſur- 


# f % 


geons, they gave their verdict, that he was 


murdered by perſons unknown; that his 
death had proceeded from ſuffocation and 
ſtrangling; and that his ſword had been 
ſtuck into his body wfter his death, and 
When he was quite cold, becauſe no ſign 
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his clothes, or the place where he lay. 
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of blood appeared eicher upon his ſhirt, 
Though it was poſſible, that this mur- 

der might have been committed by others 
than Catholics; yet it was univerſally ſuſ-— 
pected, that they were the aſſaſſins: and 
that they had been induced to perpetrate 
this barbarous action, in revenge for God- 
frey's having taken the depoſition of Oates. 


This ſuſpicion was afterwards confirmed by 


undoubted evidence. The king, who was 
then at Newmarket, was no ſooner inform- 


ed of Godfrey's murder, than he publiſhed 
a proclamation, offering a reward of five 


hundred pounds, and an aſſurance of pro- 
tection to any who ſhould diſcover the aſ. 


; ſaſſins. 8 b 


Meanwhile the parliament aſſembled, 
and the king in his ſpeech told them, that 
though they had granted money for diſband- 
ing the army, he had found Flanders in ſuch _ 
weak and defenceleſs condition, that he. 
had judged it neceſſary ſtill to keep them 


on foot, and doubted not but this mea» 


ſure would meet with their approbation. . 
He informed them that his revenue was 
burthened with large debts, and at beſt was 
never ſufficient for the conftant and neceſ- 
fary expence of the government, as would 
appear from the ſtate of it; which he pro- 
e l 
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| poſed ſoon to ſubmit to their inſpection. He 
| likewiſe took notice of the plot, formed a- 


his majety, that he would be pleaſed to ap- 


gainſt his life by jeſuits; but ſaid, that he 
would forbear giving any opinion of the 


matter, leſt he ſhould ſay too much or too 
little; and that he would leave the diſcuf- 
ſions of it entirely to the law. 


The king had hoped by this precaution, 


to prevent the parliament from taking cog- 
nizance of the plot. But Danby, either a- 
ffraid of being called to an account, ſhould 
he conceal an affair of ſo much importance, 
Which had paſſed through his hands, or de- 
ſtirous to ingratiate himfelf with the parli- 
ament, in which he had fo many enemies, 
diſconcerted all the meaſures of his majeſty ; 
and on the very firſt day of the ſeſſion, he 
opened the matter in the houſe of lords. 


The king was highly offended with a ſtep 


ſo contrary to his deſigns, and even to his 


expreſs orders; and he reprimanded the 


treaſurer with great ſeverity. . 
The lords were no ſooner informed of the 
plot, than they communicated the intelli- 


gence to the commons; and both houſes 
entered ſo warmly into the matter, that, 


for ſeveral days, they ſat from morning till 
night in examining the evidence. At lat 


they concurred in preſenting an ' addreſs to 


point 
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point a general faſt; that ſuch papers might 
2 communicated to them as might tend to 
diſcover the conſpiracy; that all Popiſh re- 
coſants ſhould be removed from London; 
that the oaths of ſapremacy, and illegiance 
ſhould be every where adminiſtered ; that all 
'acceſs ſhould be denied at court to un- 
known and ſuſpicious perſons; and that 
the trained- bands of London and Weſtmin- 
ter ſhould be in conſtant .readineſs. The 
lords Powis, Stafford, Arundel, Peters, and 
Bellaſis were committed to the tower, and were 
ſoon after impeached of high-treaſon. And 
both houſes, after having examined Oates for 
ſix or ſeven hours, voted, that the lords and 


commons are of opinion, that there hath . 


« been, and ſtill is a damnable and helliſh 
plot, contrived and carried on by Popiſh 
recuſants, for aſſaſſinating and murdering 
the king, for ſubverting the government, 
and for rooting out and deſtroying the 
zz %%% 
If this proves not the plot to be real, it 
proves at leaſt, that both houſes believed it 
to be ſo, ſince there was not the leaſt divi- 
ſion in paſſing this vote. To affirm there- 
fore that the plot was a fiction, it muſt be 
ſaid, either that all the members of both 
houſes were groſsly miſtaken, or, that they 
acted from a ſpirit of contradiQion to the 

Vorl. XXVI. a court, 
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court, and merely with a view to trouble his 
majeſty. But why ſhould the parliament be 
actuated by ſuch a- ſpirit, unleſs they be- 
lieved that the king was the principal au- 
thor of the two laſt parts of the plot. 
Even thoſe who have been at moſt pains 
to diſprove the plot, have yet been obliged, 
by the force of truth, to acknowledge, that 


the king, had, almoſt from the commence- 


ment of his reign, concerted a defign for al- 
tering the government and religion of the 
kingdom, and that he only wanted courage 
and addreſs to carry his ſcheme into execu- 
tion; nor is it to be doubted, but that all 


ide Roman Catholics would have readily 
.. concurred in ſuch an undertaking. A plot, 


therefore, there certainly was, at leaſt to 


eſtabliſh an arbitrary government, and intro- 


_ duce the Catholic religion; nor ought any 
ſeeming improbabilities in the depoſitions of 
the witneſſes, invalidate the truth of this fact, 


> plainly deducible trom every part of the 


ä 
3 1 he evidence of Oates was ſoon after 
confirmed by the teſlimony of another wit-⸗ 


nels. William Bedloe, commonly called 
captain Bedloe, becauſe he had ſerved ſome 
time in the Low- countries, going from Lon- 
don to Briſtol, writ-to ſecretary Coventry 
from Newbury, that he had man FI to 


. on an wedo.qys ad Gs wand 
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| diſcover, and therefore defired, that he 
might be arreſted on his arrival at Briſtol, 
and conveyed. to London. His defire was 
granted; and he arrived in London at the 
very time when the parliament were engag- 
ed in the confideration of the plot. 
His depoſition imported, that Walſh and 
le Phaire, two Jeſuits, concerned in the 
murder of Godfrey, informed him, that 
the lord Bellaſis had a commiſſion tq com- 
mand forces in the north, the earl of Powis 
in the ſouth : that the Lord Arundel was 
empowered by the pope to grant commiſſi- 
ons to whomſoever he pleaſed : that Cole- 
man, the duke's ſecretary, had been extreme- 
ly aQve in concerting the deſign againft the 
king: that he had received the firſt intelligence 
of the plot from the monks of Doway, who, 
after adminiſtering to him four ſacramenty of 
ſecrecy, had diſpatched him to Harcourt, a 


7 jeſuit in London, by whom he had been 


ſent. back with freſh inſtructions to Paris: 
that Walſh, Phaire, Pritchard, and Lewis, 
& all of them jeſuits, had informed him, what 
lords were to govern, and what men were 
to be raiſed ; particularly, that forty thou- 
ſand were to be ready in London, ten thou- 
& ſand were expected from Flanders, and 
twenty or thirty religious men and pilgrims 
from St. Jago in Spain : that Hull was to 
1 > ES”: have 
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| have been ſurprized at the very time. when 
the plot was diſcovered: that le Phaire, 
Having given him the ſacrament of ſecrecy, 
told him, that if any conſpirators were taken, 
they were determined to diſpatch them be. 
fore they could be brought to a trial, ſhould 
they even be obliged to burn the priſon in 
| which they were confined : that there was 
not a Roman Catholic in England of any 
quality or credit but was privy to the 
plot, and had received the ſacrament from 
their farther-confeſſors to be ſecret and aſ- 
ſiſting in carrying it into execution: and 
that the part aſſigned him, was to car 
orders and inſtructions, and all kinds of in- 
5 telligence, from one army to another, as he 
Was intimately acquainted with every road 
and by-path either in England or Wales. 
Bedloe's depoſition, - concurring with 
that of Oates, excited ſuch a ferment in the 
nation, that the king was obliged to iflue a 
proclamation, commanding all Popiſh recu- 
ſants, under the ſevereſt penalties, to repair 
to their own houſes, and not to venture ſrom 
' thence, without a particular licence, to 3 
greater diſtance than five miles. At the 
_ ſame time another proclamation was pub- 
- liſhed, offering a reward to any one who 
mould diſcover or apprehend a Romih 
Prieſt or * and a bill, which had lately 
0 * 
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. the two houſes, diſabling 


al aſſent. 
In other reſpects, bens the king had 


not ſhowed ſo much deference to the voice 
of the nation. 
the plot, be had been ſo imprudent as to 
grant ſeveral commiſſions to Popiſh recu- 
ſants; and it now appeared that theſe com- 
miſſions had been counter-ſigned by Sir 
. Joſeph Williamſon, ſecretary of ſtate. For 
this offence, Williamſon, as 'a member of 
the lower houſe, was committed to the tow- | 
er by the commons. 


Even fince the diſcovery of 


The king was incenſed at this commit- 


ment of his ſervant without his knowledge 

or concurrence; and he inſtantly ordered 
bim to be releaſed. He agreed, however, 
ta recall all the commiſſions, which had 


been granted either to real or reputed Pa- 


| piſts; ; and the commons were ſatisfied with 
| this conceſſion. 


The next objet that engroſſed the atten- 


tion of the public was the trial and condem- 
nation of the conſpirators. 
\_ duke's ſecretary, was the firſt that was tried. 


Coleman, the 


n the twenty ſeventh day of November 


i he was brought to the bar of the King's- 
Bench, 8 the lord chief juſtice Scro A 


ä 


all Papifts 
| from ſitting in parliament, received the roy - 


— 


at The be Alen of Erno · 


"The witneſſes 1 againſt him were 


©: nan anche TÄ 
Phe former depoſed, that in 1677, he 
"Ia been employed by Coleman to carry 
letters to St. Omer, which he ſaw opened 
upon bis artival, and which contained. ſome 


treaſonable expreſſions, ſuch. as calling the 


© king tyrant and the like; as alſo a letter in 


Latin to father la Chaiſe at Paris; in which 
Coleman returned him thanks for the ten 
thouſand pounds which he had remitted in- 

to England ſor the propagation of the Ca- 

5 + tholic faith, and affured him, that it ſhould 


de employed to no other purpoſe than that 
for which it was ſent, namely, to cut off 


the king of England; as appeared from the 


letter of la Chaiſe, | to which: this was an 
. e and which the deponent likewiſe 


ſaw and read: that Coleman was. privy to 


he: deſign of. killing the king ; and that 
When he was informed, in the depanent's 


hearing, of the reſolution taken Pe Grove 
and Pickering to ſhoot his, majeſty, he rea- 
diy expreſſed «his. approbation; that, in 


August 1678, Coleman was . preſent ata 


council of Jeſuits, and Benedicline monks 
70 the Savoy, for concerting a ſcheme of 
raiſing a rebellion-in Ireland ; and that, at 
another time, in - Fenwick's.. chamber, in 


ee, lane, he Jad, he. had found. a me- 


e 1 & . _ #hod 
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thod of tranſmittipg into Ireland two hun- 
died thouſand pounds for that purpoſe: 
that Coleman knew of the four Iriſh ruffi- 
ans Who were ſent to kill the king at Wind- 
ſor; and in Oates's hearing aſked father 
© Harcourt, what reward was to be given to 
thoſe gentlemen who had gone to Windfor ? 
dhat the other replied eighty pounds, which 
tte deponetit ſaw lying on the table, moſt of 
itt in 'guineas'; and that Coleman was fo 
== zealous, that he gave a guinea to the meſ- 
ſenger, who was to carry the money, in or- 
der to expedite the buſineſs: that Coleman 
was privy to the inſtructions brought from 
father Whitebread, by Aſhley, rector of St. 
Omer, empowering the conſpirators to offer 
ten thouſand pounds to Sir George Wake- 
man, to poiſon the king, in caſe Grove and 
Pickering ſhould fail of the purpoſe: that 
Coleman both read and copied theſe inſtrut- 
BE tions, and tranſmitted duplicates of them to 
BY . ſeveral others of the conſpirators in Eng- 
land, Who were employed in different parts 

of the kingdom, in gathering contributions 
for the purpoſes of the plot, and who, by 
ſſmoting theſe inſtructions to the Catholic 
gentlemen, might induce them to give with 
* one liberality ; as. they would thereby 
de convinced, that the buſineſs was likely 


e be ſoon accompliſhed, and that they had 
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5 reaſon. to expect aſſiſtance from their friends 


7 06 reward offered was too little, and that 


| 20 % more, in order to make the buſineſs 
% ſfſure : that in April 1678, the deponent 


| Henry Tichbourn had told. him, that be 
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on the Continent”: that Coleman was ſo far 
* from diſapproving of the defign againſt his 
maſeſty's life, that he ſaid, he thought the 


they ought to add five thouſand, pounds 


, ſaw Coleman's patent or commiſſion to be 
- "ſecretary. of ſlate, granted by Publius de 
Oliva, general of the ſociety of Jeſuits, by 
virtue of a brief from the pope : that he 
Was perſecily well acquainted with the hand- 
Vuriting of the general; and that in Fen- 
Wick's chamber he ſaw Coleman open the 
patent, and heard him ſay, ** that it was 2 : 
good exchange.“ 2 
| edloe Jepoled, that he knew. not of any |: 
OL —— to Mr. Coleman; but that Sit. 


brought him a commiſſion to be principal 
ſiecretary of ſlate, when he brought over 


the reſt of the commiſſions, for the lords and 
dthers, ſrom the principal jeſuits at Rome, by 


carried over 


plwot: that he had received money to carry on 
dhe deſign to Jobvert the government of En- 


117 order of the 8 that in April 1675, he 
a acquet of letters from 
Fü monks concerning the 


Coleman to the En gl: 


_, ow To Toe the kingdom from damn: = - 


7 


2 * 
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Sa thundred lives, and a fen of biood to 


; yo were corroborated by Coleman's own letters: 
It appears, however, that only thoſe of 


under the table. It was commonly thought, 
that having received notice of his bein 
accuſed by Oates in the council, he had 
found leiſure to ſecret or burn the letters 


Which they were entered. 
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« tion and ignorance, and to deliver all 
= = NIE from the cruel tyranny and op- 

78 preſſhon of heretics:” that upon the de- 
ponent's return with anſwers to theſe let- 
ters, which were delivered to Coleman by 
” et, he heard the priſoner, at his 
* houſe, behind Weſtminſter Abbey, at the 
foot of the ſtair-caſe, ſay, that if he had 


% carry on the cauſe, he would ſpend it all 
©* to eftabliſh the Catholic religion in En- 
„ gland; and if there were a ee he- 
e retical kings to be depoſed, he would ſee | 

- «© them all deftroyed, * 
= Theſe depoſitions. of Oates and Bedloe, 


1674 and 1675 were found in a drawer 


of the two laſt years, with the book in 


Be this as it will, the letters ſeized con- 

tained many extraordinary paſſages, In 
particular, he wrote to La Chaiſe, We 
 ** have here a mighty work upon our 
„ hands, no leſs than the converſion of 
$4 > i — and * that perhaps the 

| | «© utter 


* # Þ 
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**, utter ſubduing of a peſtilent hereſy, which | 
« has long domineered over a great part of 
« this northern world. There were never 
* ſuch hopes of ſucceſs, ſince the days of 
% queen Mary, as in our days. God has 
«« given us a prince,” meaning the. duke, 
% who is become (may I ſay a miracle) zea- 
*5, lous of being the author and inſtrument 
i* of: ſo-glorious a work; but the oppoſition 


Z ©: we ate ſure: to meet with is alſo like 


3 40 ſou 


to be great: ſo that it eee us to get 
all the aſſiſtance we can.“ 5 
lo another letter, he ſaid, I can ſcarce 
believe myſelf awake, or the thing real, 
when I think of a prince in ſuch an age 


% ag we live in, converted to ſuch a de- 


22 of zeal and piety, as not to regard 
. any) thing in compariſon of God Al- 

44 5 s glory, the ſalvation of his own 
and the converſion of our poor 
kingdom.“ In other paſſages, he repre- 
ſents the intereſts of - Eogland, thoſe of the 
French king, and thoſe of the Catholic re- 
| ligion, as intimately connected. The duke 
is alſo ſaid to be unalterably attached to the 


Y intereſts of Lewis. The king himſelf, he 


, afſerts, is always. diſpoſed to favour the Ca- 


| tholics, when he may do it with ſafety. 


% Money,“ ſays he in another letter, ** is 
8 ablo to — the * to any r 
My | oh T cre = 
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do, were it ever fo much to his preju- 
„ dice. It hath ſuch an abſolute power 


over him, that he cannot reſiſt it, Lo- 
gie in our court built upon maney has 


„ more powerful charms. than any other 
„ ſort of argument.” 3 
_ He therefore propoſes to father La Chaiſe, 
that the French king ſhould remit the ſum 
of three hundred thouſand pounds, on con- 


Alzen that the parliament be diffolved; = 


meaſure, he ſays, to which the king was 
ſufficiently inclined, were it not for the 
hopes of procuring a fopply from that aſ- 
ſembly. The 1 

1 compelled the king to make peace 
with Holland, contrary to the intereſts of 
the Catholic religion, and of his moſt Chriſ- 


tian majeſty: and if they ſhould meet again, 


. they would probably oblige him to declare 
War againſt France. It is affirmed likewiſe 
in the ſame letters, that the prorogation of 


the parliament till the thirteenth of April 


1675s was owing to the intrigues of the 
Catholic and French party, who thereby in- 


tended to ſhow the Dutch and other confe- 
derates, how little dependance they could 


have upon England, 
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There is nothing it cannot make him 


e ſaid, had al- 
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Some writers, partial to the Catholic 


cauſe, have ventured to aſſert, that unleſs 
ſo far as it is illegal to be a zealous Catho- 
lic, theſe letters contain nothing criminal 
nor even worthy of cenſure; but if this be 
the general opinion of the Catholics, which 
we, hope for the honour of their religion it 
ns not, the only inference which can be 
drawn from it is, that no zealous Catholic 


ſhould be allowed to live in any Proteftant 


Rate; as the very principles of their religion 
muſt engage them to ſacrifice the intereſt 
and welfare of their country, and indeed 
every other conſideration, to their own nar- 
row and bigotted prejudices. 
Coleman acknowledged, that his inten- 
tion was to make the king and the duke 
as great as ere. in other words, he 

 - pwned his 
latter parts of the plot, thoſe of ſub- 


ing concerned in the two 


verting the government, and changing 


the religion of the kingdom. He ce- 
nied, however, his being privy to the de- 
ſign of killing the king; but as that deſign. 
was only formed in the courſe of the pre- 
ſent year, and as all his letters ſince the 
| year 1675 were deſtroyed, that part of the 


charge could only be proved by the depo- 
ſitions of the W | 


Yi n 9 | 
* | vs a ES ; E7 <a 
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county of Middleſex, againſt whom Cole - 
man had made no exceptions, immediately 
withdrawing, in a little time brought him 
in guilty. Next day he received ſentence 
of death, which was ſoon after executed 
| upon him in the uſual manner. | 


the king, at the requeſt of the lords, iſſued 
a proclamation, offering to any one, who, 
before the twenty-fifth day of December 


| the late horrid deſign againſt his majeſty's 
perſon and government, a rewar of two 
hundred pounds; and, if the informer 


moſt gracious pardon. 1 
Whether from a deſire of obtaining this re- 
ward, or from a conviction that they had good 
authority for what they advanced, certain it 
is, that Grove and Bedloe had the boldneſs, 
before the king and council, to accuſe the 
| queen herſelf, of conſenting to the death of 


deſign to poiſon him by means of Wake- 
man, her phyſician, But, beſides that their 
& depoſitions contained only ſome flight pre- 
W ſumptions, from which no certain conclu- 


Vor. XVI. 8 com- 
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' The Jury, compoſed of gentlemen of the 


The ſame day that Coleman was tried, 
next, ſhould make any farther diſcovery of 


were a principal in the deſign, his majeſty's 


his majefly, and of being concerned in the 
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fion could be drawn, the king ſtopped the 
proſecution of this affair by his expreſs 
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er guard to be kept upon him. The com- 
mons, however, preſented an addreſs, that 
Oates ſhould be freed from reſtraint, attend- 
ac by his own ſervants, and Ay 
= op 


It was not long before the other criminals 
were brought to their trial. On the ſe- 


and tryed at the Old Baily, Ireland and 
ther; 


ſuits; and Fenwick, a member of the ſame 
ſociety. But as, in the courſe of the evi- 
dence, their appeared not ſufficient proof 

againſt the two laſt, they were reſerved for 


ed to the three firſt, 
that at the grand conſult at the white-horſe 


it was determined, that Grove and Picker- 
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command; and ſo highly was he incenſed 
at Oates's inſolence, that he ordered a ſtrict- 


a competent allowance for his ſupport. 


venteenth of December, were arraigned 


Hicheriag, both prieſts ; Grove, à lay-bro- 
Whitebread, "provincial of the je- 


another occaſion ; and the trial was confin- 
Oates's evidence againſt them imported, 
in the Strand, where Ireland was preſent, Wl * 


ing, agreeable to their former engagements, 


ſhould endeavour to execute their deſign of 7 
killing the king; and that Grove being a Fy 

_ layman, ſhould have fifteen hundred pounds Bl + 
for his reward; and Pickering, being a Wl 
prieſt, thirty thouſand maſſes, which eſti- BT 
mating theſe at a ſhilling a- piece, amount. d 


ed 


— 


— 


ed to a like value: that Grove and Picker- 

| Ing accepted the terms, and figned the re- 
ſolution, at Whitebread's lodgings, at Mr. 
Sander's at Wild-houſe ; where, in a little 
chapel, they, and about forty or fifty more of 
= the conſpirators, heard maſs, and received 
= the ſacrament, adminiſtered by one Barton, 
= a jeſuit; and then took an oath of ſecrecy 
upon a maſs-book, which one Mico held, 
while Whitebread pronounced the words : 
that, in purſuance of this reſolution, the 
deponent had often ſeen Grove and Picker- 
ing walk in the park, with ſcrewed piſtols: 
that they had filver bullets champed, in order 

to render the wound incurable; and that he 
= ſaw Grove's bullets in May, and Pickering's 
= in Auguſt: that, before the conſult in the 
month of March, Pickering had a fair op- 
portunity to ſhoot the king; but the flint 
ef his piſtol happening to be looſe, he durſt 
= not give fire; and becauſe, by his negli- 

= gence, this opportunity was loſt, Picker 
ing underwent penance, and received wen- 
ty or thirty ſtrokes of diſcipline, and Grove 
Vas reprimanded for his careleſſneſs, as the 
= deponent had ſeen in Whitebread's letters: 

We that Grove went about with one Smith to 
© gather Peter pence, either to carry on the 
Jeſign, or to ſend to Rome; that he ſaw the 

8 book in which it was entered; and heard 
Wy Grove ſay, that he had been gathering it. 


on as the Proteſtant : that, in Auguſt laſt, 


that fince the four ruffians had failed in their 


— K 


| 
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Bedloe, the ſecond witneſs, ſwore, that 
be had been employed by the conſpirators 
for the ſpace of five years, in carrying their 
letters to their confederates beyond ſeas, 
ond bringing back the anſwers, all or moſt 
of which related to the plot: that he al- 
ways took care to open and read both the 
letters and anſwers, by which, means he was 
fully informed of their contents: that he 
"heard ſome of the conſpirators ſay, that 
they would not leave a fingle heretic alive 
in England, to tell hereafter, that ever 
there exiſted in that kingdom ſuch a religi- 


at Mr. Harcourt's lodgings, he met the 
_ priſoners, - Ireland, Grove and Pickering. 
with ſome others; where he heard them ſay, 


Prem of killing the king, Grove andPicker- 
ing ſhould go on with their deſign, and ſhould i 
endeavour to aſſaſſinate his majeſty in his 
 morning-walks at Newmarket: that they 
were extremely bent on their purpoſe; 
and that Grove, more eager than the reſt, 
ſaid, that, if i: could not be done privately, 
it ſhould be attempted openly ; and that 
_ thoſe, who ſhould fall in fuch an attempt, 
would have the glory of dying martyrs; 
but if they were diſcovered, the danger 
cC. could never riſe to ſuch a height, but their ſn 
party would be able to afford them protec- Bi 

2 6 „ tion: 


t 5 


duke of Ormond. 


Knight ſhould kill the earl of Shaftſbury ; 


Pritchard, the duke of Buckingham; O- 
neil, the earl of Offory ; and Obrian, the 


© - ö 


"The defence of the priſoners conſiſted 


+ # 


chiefly in a peremptory denial of the whole 
charge. Ireland objected againſt Bedloe's 
evidence, that, during the month of Au- 
guſt, and part of September, when the 


crimes were ſaid to have been committed, 
he, was not in London, but in Staffordſhire 
and Cheſhire, ,as he offered to prove by 


twenty witneſſes: but both Oates and Bed- 
loe ſwore the contrary ; and, what may be 
deemed of more conſequence, one SarahPayne, 


formerly a ſervant to Grove, ſwore, that, 


about the middle of Auguſt, ſhe ſaw Mr. 


Ireland at a ſcrivener's door in Fetter-Jane. 


Wich regard to the grand conſult ſaid to 


have been held in April, Treland, as well as 


83 | as 


e ee 
tion: that Grove was to be rewarded with 
_ Hfteen hundred pounds, and Pickering with 
_ as many maſſes, as valuing each at a ſhill- 
Ing, would amount to the like ſum: that 
dt the time, when the converſation turned, 
In Harcourt's lodgings, upon the defign of 
killing the king, there was likewiſe another - 
ſcheme concerted among them for murder- 
_ Ing ſeveral noblemen, and the particular 
; par aſſig ned to every aſlafſin; to wit, that 
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Wzitebread, who was preſent at the trial, 


alledged, that it could be proved by a hun- 


dred witneſſes, that Oates was at St Omer 
all the months of April and May; and of- 


fered to produce a certificate from thence, 
under the ſeal of the college. Such certifi- 
_ cate, however, was not allowed as evidence 
by the law of England, | 


In concluſion, they were all three found 


guilty, and condemned to be hanged, drawn 


and quartered, 'The ſentence was: ſoon 


after executed upon them; though they per- 
ſiſted to the very laſt in the moſt ſolemn pro- 


teſtations of their innocence, It is certain 
that, in the ſucceeding reign, Oates was 


tried and condemned for perjury, in this very 
caſe: but if the circumſtances of the times, 


when theſe two trials happened, are ſeri- 


ouſly confidered, it will appear, that there is 
- reaſon to believe, that prejudice and paſſion | 


bore a great ſway in both. 5 
When the three jeſuits were condemned, 


©” the whole kingdom was alarmed with the 


- noiſe of a plot, formed by the Papiſts, 
againſt the king, the government, and the 
Proteſtant religion. The two houſes of 
parliament had confirmed the belief of this 
plot by the unanimity of their. votes, and 
the king had ſuppoſed its reality in all his 
proclamations, It is not therefore improba- 


5 4. ca6_- at oe. 1 s 


ble, 


PF 7 Cx A'R LES II. gg 
| ble, chat the judges and jury might be pre · 
judiced, and, of confequence, to 
believe whatever Oates and Bedloe depoſed. 
On the other hand, when Oates was con- 
victed of perjury, the face of affairs was en- 
titely altered. The throne was poſſeſſed by 


a zealous and bigotted Catholic; and it was 


now dangerous to affirm, that there ever 
had been ſuch a thing as a Popiſh plot. 
The Papiſts had now the ſame. ſuperiority 
over the Proteſtants, which the Proteflants 
had formerly over the - Catholics, and the 
judges were entirely devoted to the king, 
In a word, it may A ſufficient-to obſerve, 
that Oates was tried before judge Jefferies, 
a man of the moſt infamous and abandoned 
character, who over-awed and intimidated 
| the; juries into any verdict he pleaſed, and 
who, in almoſt every other part of his 
conduct, is condemned even by thoſe very 
writers, who, either from conviction or 
prejudice, are inclined to think; that he 
acted uprightly in the preſent inſtance. 
While the parliament diſcovered ſuch an 
extreme jealouſy of the deſigns of the court, 
no wonder that ſome of the principal mini- 
flers ſhould feel the weight of their reſent- 
ment. Danby was the firſt againſt whom 
their vengeance was directed. Montague, 
the King's amhaſſador at Paris, had obtain. 
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212 The Hiſtory of ENMOL AND. 
ed a ſeat in the lower houſe; and without 
the knowledge or conſent of the king, he 

155 retarded fuddenly to England. : 


Charles, ſuſpecting his intention, gare 
We for ſeizing his papers; but Mon- 
tague, Who apprehended ſome: ſuch treat- 
ment, had taken care to conceal one paper, 
which he immediately produced in the houſe 
of commons. It was a letter from the trea- 
ſurer, Danby, to Montague, concerning 
the baſe negociation in which Charles had 
: Woh ed for ſelling his neutrality to the 
French monarch during the war between 


im and the allies. 


It was conceived in the following terms : 
© In caſe the conditions of peace ſhall be 


| © accepted, the king expects ſix millions 


* of livres for three years, from the time 
«< that this agreement - ſhall be ſigned be- 
«© tween his majeſty and the king of France; 


s becauſe it will probably be two or three 


„years before the . parliament will be 


ia a humour to give him any ſupplies 


«© after the making of any peace with 


q „ France; and the ambaſſador here has al- 


% ways agreed to that ſum, but not for ſo 
long a time. If you find the peace will 
% not he accepted, you are not to mention 
eie the money at all; and all poſſible care 


4 muſt n to keep | this 2 ne goci- 
2 e ation 


-- 


Fs 
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us ation as 
% giving offence at home, where for the 
«© moſt part we hear in ten days after, of any 
thing that is communicated to the French 
* miniſters.” Danby was ſo unwilling to 
have any concern in this ſcandalous treaty, 
that, in order to remove his ſcruples, and 
ſecure him from all danger, the king ſub- 


joined with his own hand theſe words: 


this letter is writ by my order, C. R.“ 

The commons were enraged at this in- 
telligence; and carrying their ſuſpicions 
farther than the. preſent diſcovery, they 


concluded, that the king had all along been 
a penſioner of France, and that in all his 
promiſes and preparations for war, he had 


only meant to amuſe the allies. os to 
ecret, 


dive to the bottom of ſo important a 
and being infligated by Danby's numerous 


enemies, they immediately preſented be- 


fore the houſe of peers, an impeachment 
of hiph-treaſon againſt that miniſter. 


The charge imported, that he had trai- 


terouſly uſurped the regal power, by giving 


inſtructions to his majeſty's ambaſſadors, 
without the knowledge of the ſecretaries of 


Rate, or the privy council: that he had trai- 
terouſly endeavoured to overturn the con- 


ſtitation, and eſtabliſh an arbitrary govern- 
ment, by raiſing and maintaining an army, | 
9 3 15 15> - ks 


private as poſſible, for fear of 
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contrary to act of parliament: that he had 
| rraiteroufly endeavoured to alienate from his 
majeſty the affections of his ſubjects, by ne- 
ociating a diſadvantageous peace with 
France, and procuring money for that pur- 
poſe : that he was Popiſhly affected. and had 
traiterouſly concealed, after he had notice, 
the late horrid and bloody conſpiracy, form- 
ed by the Papiſts againſt his majeſty's per- 


E on and government: that he had waſted the 


_ King's treaſure ; and that he had, by indirect 
means, procured ſeveral. exorbitant grants 


from the crown. 


It is evident that this impeachment was 
rather levelled. againſt the king himſelf, 

than againſt Danby, who had only ated by 
the expreſs orders of his majeſty. This 
was a circumſtance, however, of which the 
commons affected to be ignorant; hoping 
they ſhould be able, by the fear of puniſh. 
ment, to compel the treaſurer to plead the 
king's orders, and by that means to lay o- 
n the whole of the ſcandalous tranſaction 


between Charles and Lewis, Danby was 


"thrown into the utmoſt perplexity : he could 
not juſtify himſelf without aceuſing the 
king; and he could not accuſe, the king 
without entirely forfeiting his favour ; the 


rather as Charles had earneſtly beſought 


kum not to divulge his ſecrets, and offered 


him 


; um a patdon in order to ſcreen him from 
| the rage of the parliament. 


Ulle determined, therefore, to conceal bie : 
majeſty's orders, and to defend himſelf in 


the beſt manner he could. He accuſed 
Montague as the perſon who had advifed 


and conducted thoſe pernicious treaties ;_ 


| and to prove this aſſertion, ſent two of that 


miniſter's letters to the houſe of commons, 


who would not ſuffer them to be read. He 


declared in the houſe of peers, that the 


French miniftry' had always regarded him 
as a declared enemy to the intereſt of their 
nation: that he had employed the utmoſt 


_ diligence in tracing and diſcovering the 
Popiſh plot : that he had waſted no trea- 
ſure, becauſe there was no treaſure to waſte: 
and that it was in his power to vindicate his 


conduct in ſuch a manner, as would clear 


him from every article of the impeachment. 
The lords plainly ſaw, that, allowing all 
the charge of the commons to be true, Dan- 


by's crime fell not within the flatute of Ed- 


ward the third ; and though the words trea- 
fon and craiterouſly had been fo carefully 


ſubjoined to ſeveral articles, this appellation 


could not alter the nature of things, nor 


prove him to be guilty of that crime. 


They, therefore, refuſed to commit him 


»t0 joy tower : the commons inſiſted on their 


* 
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216 'The Hiſtory of EncLand. © 
demand: a furious conteſt enſued : and the 
king, dreading ſome fatal conſequence from 
the violence of the lower houſe, thought 
proper to prorogue the parliaments which 
5 he ſoon after diſſolved. 

Such was the concluſion of a parliament, 
ch. one year. excepted, had ſat during 
the whole courſe of the preſent reign. The 
ſpirit, which it had lately diſcovered, was 
very different from that, which it breath- 
ed in the beginning. Being elected 


during the joy and feſtivity of the reſtora- 
tion, it was compoſed almoſt entirely of 
_ royaliſts, who were diſpoſed to ſupport the 
crown with all the liberality which the ha- 


bits of the age would permit, 


But many cauſes had fince concarted to 


alienate their affections from his majeſty. 
His open alliance with France, which was 
ſo inconſiſtent with the intereſt of the nati- 
on; his ſecret connexions with that crown, 
Which were equally pernicious and diſho- 


ndurable; his two ſeveral Dutch wars, un- 


dertaken with the ſole view of deſtroying 
that republic, the chief ſupport of civil li- 


„ berty ; his dangerous deſigns, and even at- | 


_ tempts, agaialt the rights and privileges of 
his own ſubjects; his attachment to the Ca- 
tholic religion; his averſion to the Proteſ- 
ante theſe and many other circumſtances 


had | 
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had tended to withdraw their confidence 
from the king, and to make them oppoſe 


him in all his meaſyres. This, indeed, is 


a fate which every king may naturally ex- 


pect, who neglects to make the welfare of 


the nation the end of his actions, and the 
voice of the people. the rule of his conduct. 
The manner of Godfrey's death, which 
had hitherto remained an impenetrable ſe- 


cret, was at laſt diſcovered. Miles Prance, 


a gold{mith of London, who - ſometimes 


worked in the queen's chapel of Somerſet- 
houſe, was taken up, by a warrant of the 
council, upon the information of one Wren, 


who lodged in his houſe, and who ſaid he 


had been concerned in Godfrey's murder, 


Prance, having obtained a promiſe of par- 
don, - reſolved to turn evidence againſt the 
other aſſaſſins; and the perſons he accuſed 


were Girald and Kelly, two Irith prieſts; 5 


Green and Hill, belonging to the queen's 
chapel; and Berry, porter of Somerſet- 
houſe. / V | | 
The depoſition he made was to the fol- 


lowing effect : that Girald, Kelly, Green, 


Berry, Hill, and the deponent, with the 
conſent and approbation of ſome others, 
had, after ſeveral conſultations, reſolved to 
murder Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, as being 


a bitter perſecutor of the Catholics, an ac- 
r tive 
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ſuddenly running, and told them, „ that 
te fore pretend a quarrel, and he would 
dé bring him in;“ that while Kelly and 


5 _ God's ſake he would come in; ** for there 


| Godfrey, being a - magiſtrate, at laſt con- 


Re e | 7 * 
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tive diſcoverer of their plots, and a patti- 
' cular enemy to the queen's ſervants :. that, 
jn purſuance of this refolution, Hill went, 


on the tweltk of October in the morning, 


to Godfrey's houſe, and talked with him 
for ſome time in private: that from thence 
he repaired to a neighbouring houſe; where 
_ Girald and Green had taken their ſtation, 
and where they waited till Godfrey came 
. out, which he did about ten or eleven 
_ _ e&fclock, all alone, as uſual : that they dog- 
ged him to ſeveral places, till about fix or 
ſeven in the evening; when Green came to 
the deponent's houſe, and told him, “ that 
they had ſet him near St. Clement's ;” 

and deſired that Prance would make all 
haſte to the water-gate, at Somerſet-houſe, 
were he would find Kelly and Berry, which 

he accordingly did: that they waited there 


till about nine o'clock, when Hill came 
© he was juft coming; they muſt there- 
Berry were in a ſeeming ſcuffle, Hill ſlop- 
ped Godfrey at the gate, and begged for 


were two men a quarrelling, and he was 
afraid there would be bloodſhed :? that 


ſent · 


* 
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d; Hill going before him to ſhow 
him the perſons, and Girald and Green fol- 
lowing after: that the deponent watched 
the water gate, and Berry was to ſecure the 

| by the chapel ; but that firſt Berry 

d Kelly, the pretended combatants, food 
about the end of the rail by the queen's ſla- 
'hles ; and as Godfrey was going down to 
them, Green threw a twiſted Handkerchief 
round his neck, when all four fell upon 
him and ſtrangled him: that they then threw 
bim behind the rail, and gave him ſome 
violent blows on the breaſt with their 

knees; while Green with all bis force al- 

- . moſt wrung his neck round: that the depo- 
nent and Berry coming up to them, when 
he was quite dead, they all helped to carry 
| his body into Dr. Godden's lodgings, 
were Hill lived: that they brought it into a 

little room, which was only five or fix ſteps 
above the ground, and where it lay till the 

Monday night enſuing : that then Hill and 
ſome others removed. it into a room in the 
upper court, where the deponent ſaw it by 
the light of a dark lanthorn; on Tueſday 
night, it was carried to another room in the 
long entry, oppoſite to Dr. Godden's lodg- 
ings; and on Wedneſday night it was re- 
moved to the little room, were it was firſt laid. 


. that after keeping the body above four 
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| "220 The Hiſtory of EncLand. _ 
and nights, Girald and Kelly adviſed them 
do carry it into the fields, and leave him run 
through with his own ſword, that he might be 
ſuppoſed to have murdered himſelf;“ and 
in order to render their opinion the more 
probable, that his money, rings, &c. ſhould be 
all left with him: that in the proſecution of 
this ſcheme, Hill procured a ſedan, into 
which they put the body; and that Berry, 
the porter, having invited the centinels 
into his houſe, opened the gate, and the 
deponent and Girald carried out the ſedan ; 
that ſometimes they, ſometimes Kelly and 
Green carried it towards Soho fields, hard 
by the Grecians church; where Hill attend- 
ed with a horſe, upon which the body 
was ſet before him, and the ſedan left 
in ſome unfiniſhed buildings; Girald ſay- 
ing, I wiſh we had a hundred ſuch 
rogues as ſecure as this:“ that the deponent, 
being a houſe-keeper, returned home; and 
the other four went on, one leading the 
horſe, Hill riding and holding the body, 
and the other two walking by: that, in caſe 
they ſhould be met and queſtioned by any 
one, they had reſolved to ſay, that it was a 
drunken man whom they were carrying 
home: that they carried him to a place call- 
ed Primroſe-hill, about two miles from 1 
town, where they left him in a ditch, _=_ 
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his own ſword run through him by Girald, 
in the exact poſture of one that had mur- 
— himtelf ene 
This depoſition Prance afterwards d 

* before the council; but he ſoon after re- 
tracted that retractation. The reaſon he af. 
| - figned for denying his confeſſion was, that 
he ' apprehended his pardon was not fully 
ſecure ; but that he had no ſoon obtained 
that ſecurity, than he inſtantly returned to 
his evidence, which was ſtrictly true in e- 
very particular. It has been alledged by 

ſome writers, that many unfair and even 
-cruel- methods were employed, in order to 
; compel Prance to his firſt depoſition, as well 
as to his ſecond retractation; but as no proof 
is advanced for theſe allegations, the reader, 
we hope, will excuſe us for Paſſing them 5 
over in ſilence. | 

Prance's evidence was , ſapported by the 6 
dess. of other witneſſes. Oates de- 
poſed, that he heard Godfrey, a little before 
his death, ſay, That he went in perpe- 
„ tual fear of his life from the Popiſh | 

we party, and had been dog ed for ſeveral A 
% days.” One Robinſon ſwore, ' that he | 
heard him ſay, „ he believed he ſhould be 
the firſt martyr.” Bedloe depoſed, that 
though he had no hand in the murder of |! 
Godfrey, he d an F of ſeeing vl 
; Ws 2 S566 the 170 
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the dead body gz the: crime was com- 
mitted: that he had been led by Le 
Phaire, Frm yr a dark. entry, into a room 
in Somerſet houſe, where he ſaw ſeveral 
people, and among the reſt Prance ; and 
that upon viewing the face of the murther- 
ed perion by the light of a dark-lantborn, 
he knew a to be that of Sir Edmundbury 
Godfrey. 

Bedloe, it ene in a a depoſition 
before the lords, had declared that Le 
\ Phaire, Walſh, Pritchard, and Keins, had 
 wheedled Godfrey into the court of Somer- 
ſet houſe, under pretence of ſeizing ſome 
plotters: that, aſter taking a turn or two, 

and pretending to ſend for a conſtable; they 
_ « Puſhed him into a room, preſented a piſtol 

to his breaſt, and threatened to kill him, 
if he made any noiſe; but would do him 

- Tio harm, ir he would ſend for his exami- 

nations: and upon his refuſing to comply 
| _ their demand, they ſtifled him between 

45 plows, and, in order to diſpatch him 

RY de more Wee e him with a 

bong neckcloth. 

As this account differed fo ae Nom 

that delivered by Prance, great ſtreſ: has 

been laid upon this circumſtance, and it 
has been conſidered as an inconteſlible proof 
be both A were 9 But 

| it 
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. or be obſerved, that, as Bedloe was 
not preſent at the commiſſion of the mur- 
der, his knowledge of it could only be de- 
rived from information; and it is very poſ- 
fible, that he might be miſin formed. In 

every other particular, relating to the cir- 
-xcumftances, which ſucceeded the murder, 
Bedloe's evidence, ſo far as it extended, 

was perfectly conſiſtent RE the depolition 
+205, Prancec - =_ 

The defence of the Sibbe de conſiſted |! 
. chiefly in endeavouring to prove an alibi, as 

«the Jawyers call it; that is, that, je. the 
time mentioned, they were in other places 

than that, where the murder was ſaid to have 

been committed. This proof, it ſeems, ap- 

"peared not ſatisfactory to the jury, who, af- 

ter a ſhort conſultation, brought them all in 

guilty; and the chief juſtice, Scroggs, a 
man of candour and humanity, ſaid, that 
they had found the ſame verdict, which 

he would have found, had he been one of 

them. Green, Hill, and. Berry, were con- 
demned to death, which they ſuffered ac- 
cordingly; the two firſt in Bong, the 
c laſt 1 In May . 4 | 
In the king of the year,* the king 
iſſued writs for TN ot. a new 2 


A. D. 1679. 
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and while the nation was in its preſent diſ. 

contented humour, no wonder, that the cur- 
rent "ſhould run ſtrong againſt the court. 
This election is perhaps the firſt,” which 


ſince the commencement of the Engliſh 


monarchy, had been carried on by a vio- 
| Tent ſtruggle. between the parties, and where 
the miniſtry employed all their power and 
üntereſt in influencing the choice of the na- 
tional repreſentatives. But all their en- 
deavours were rendered ineffectual by the 
jealous ſpirit which prevailed in the N 
dom. Religion, liberty, property, event 
lives of mea were ſuppoſed to be in danger; 
nothing, it was thought, but a vigilant par- 
liament, could defeat the defigns of the 
court and the Catholics. The elections, | 
therefore, were every where carried in fa- 
vour of the country-party. All the patriots 
of the laſt parliament were re-choſen: 
new ones were added: the Preſbyterians 
particularly, who had great ſway in the 
"corporations, and who were inflamed with 
the moſt inveterate antipathy againſt Popery, 
exerted themſelves with great diligence on 
the occaſion ; and by the accounts which 
"arrived from all parts of England, it was 
(concluded, that the new parliament would 
l. the old in their oppolition to the 
court, 


er 


court, and in their zeal againft the Catho- 


The king forſaw the approaching ſtorm, 
aud endeavoured, if poflible, to diſpel it. 


The firſt ſtep, which he took for that pur- 


poſe, was extremely well judged. This 


was deſiring the duke of York to retire to 


the ' Continent, that no farther ſuſpicion 


might remain of the influence of Popiſh 
councils, The duke yielded a ready obedi- 
ence; but firſt demanded an order for that 
purpoſe, ſigned by the king; left his ab- 


fence ſhould be conſidered as a preſumption 


of fear or guilt. He likewiſe required, 


that his brother ſhould ſatisfy him, as well 
as the nation, by a public declaration of 


the illegitimacy of the duke of Monmouth, 
a natural ſon of his majeſty by Lucy Wal- 
ters, and born about ten years before the 


Reſtoration. Being gratified in this requeſt, 


he withdrew with his family to Bruſſels, 


where he took up his reſidence. 


But the king ſoon found, that this pre- 


caution was not ſufficient to allay the ſpirit 


of diſcontent, which his former meaſures 
had excited. The uncomplying temper of 


the parliament appeared in. the very begin- 
ning of the ſeſſion. The commons had ever 


been wont to conſult the inclinations of the 


ſovereign, in the choice of their ſpeaker 3 


* 


* 
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and even the-long parliament in 1641, pad 
not refuſed to pay this mark of deterence. 
The king now defired, that Sir Thomas 
Meeres ſhould be honoured with that office: 
x but Seymour, ſpeaker of the laſt parlia- 
ment, was immediately re· elected by n 
| unanimous vote of the houſe. 
Tbe king refuſed to approve the election, ; 
and ordered the commons to proceed to a 
new choice, A violent conteſt. enſued. 
The commons aſſerted that the king's ap- 
| | ole was merely .a form, and that 
due could not, without giving a reaſon, 
reject the ſpeaker choſen: the king main- 
_ tained, that, ſince he had the power of * 
jecting, he was not obliged to afſ 
| reaſon. After a warm altercation, tl e die 
pute was compromiſed by ſetting ade both 
candidates, and electing Gregory, a lawyer, 
Who was readily approved by the en It 
has ever ſince been taken for granted, that 
the choice of the ſpeaker belongs ſolely to 
the houſe ; which, though ſeemingly a mat- 
ter of no great importance, may yet be con- 
. Kas as an rr N made by this parh- 
- Ament. 
Seymour was believed to be an enemy to 
Danby, and it was owing to the perſuaſion 
of this nobleman, as generally ſuppoſed, W 
"rad the king had 3 in this 1 wr ; 
— | ent 


impeachment, therefore, of Danby was for 


that reaſon the ſooner reſumed ; and it was 


alledged by the commons, that, notwith- 


ſtanding the intervening diſſohution, they 


might Jawfully proceed in that matter, as 


if every thin done by the la parliament 1 
had been perfarimed by the preſent : a pre - 

tenſion, which, though unuſual, ſeems ta- 
_ citly to have been yielded them. - = 
"AAS king, afraid that Danby, if puſhed | 
to extremity, would betray his ſecrets, had 
taken care to grant him a pardon before. 
| hand; and in order to protect the chan- 
cellor againſt all attacks of the commons, 
he had, with his own hand, affixed the ſeal 


to the. parchment. He told the parliament, 


* as Danby had done nothing without 


his orders, he was entirely innocent; that, 
in any event, he was reſolved to inſiſt upon 


his pardon ; and if it ſhould appear any 
way defective in form, he would renew it 
again and again, till it ſhould be rendered 
entirely compleat: but that he was deter- 
mined to ſtrip him of all his employ ments, 


and remove him from his preſence and 
councils. 


The commons were far from being ſatis- 
fied with this declaration. They maintain- 


* chat no * of the crown could be 


8 
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pleaded in bar of an impeachment by the 
commons. The ſovereign had hitherto been 
ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of an unlimited 


power of ſhewing merey; and this preten- 
ſion of the commons, it muſt be owned, 


Was altogether new. It was, however, very 


neceſſary in a Raped monarchy; where the 
ſervants of the crown ought for ever to be 
_ accountable to national aflemblies, even for 


ſuch abuſes of power as they may commit 


in obedience to their maſter's orders. 


ere while the cynvitc 
ran ſo ſtrong againſt the court, was the pro- 


per time for extorting ſuch a privilege ; 


and the commons failed not to ſeize and 


Improve the advantage: they ſtill infifled 
on the commitment of Danby. The lords, 
Wo finding it in wain to reſiſt, were obliged to 
eild to the torrent, and ordered Danby to 


ſent to the tower. Danby diſappeared. 


The commons brought in a bill obliging 
him to ſurrender himſelf before a certain 


day, on pain of being ſubjected to an act of 


| attainder. This bill was ſent up to the 
peers, who returned it with ſome amend. 
ments: a diſpute aroſe, and conferences 


were held on the ſubject: at length, the 
ers acquieſced, and the bill of attainder 
was carried. Rather than be condemned 


e Danby ſurrendered himſelf to the 
Os uſher 


* 
* 
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' uſher of the black. rod, and was committed 
priſoner to the tower, 
On the twenty-firſt da of | March, 
Tongue, Oates, Bedloe, and one Everard, 
a new witneſs, were ſummoned. to the bar 
of the houſe of commons to be examined 
concerning the plot. The commons having 
heard the depoſition of Bedloe, preſented 
an addreſs to his majeſty, entreating him to 
rant to that witneſs the reward of fre hun- 
red pounds, which he bad promiſed, by - 
proclamation, to the perſon who ſhould fir 
Ei the murderers of Godfrey; and 
to command him to the protection of the 
duke of Monmouth, general of the forces. 
They likewiſe voted, in imitation of the 
laſt parliament, that they were fully ſatisfied, 
that there has been for ſeveral years, and 
ſtill is, a horrible and treaſonable conſpi- 
racy, contrived; and carried on by Papiſts, 
for murthering his majeſty's ſacred perſon, 
deſtroying the Proteſtant religion, and ſub- 
verting the eſtabliſhed government: the 
peers concurred with them in this vote; and 
both houſes petitioned for a day of faſt and 
The king, alarmed at the violence of the 
parliament, began to bethink himſelf of a 
_ remedy. Sir William Temple had been late- 
ly recalled from his foreign employments; 
Vor. XXVI. 6 


1 
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and as, after the removal of Danby, the 
king had no one in whom he could repoſe 
ſio much confidence, he was determined, 
upon Coventry's demiſſion, to appoint him 
one of his ſecretaries of ſtate. But that 
philoſophical patriot, alike averſe to the in- 
trigues of a court, and the noiſe and turbu- 


lence of popular aſſemblies, modeſtly de- 


dclined the honour intended him. 


Mean while, he could not refuſe to aſſiſt 


* 


his majeſty in the preſent emergence, and 


he recommended a plan which ſeemed to bid 


fair for compoſing the public diſturbances. 
He told the king, that as the jealouſies of the 
nation were ſtrong, it was neceſſary to re- 
move them by ſome new remedy, and to re- 

| ſtore that confidence ſo requiſite, for the 


ſafety both of king and people: that to 


' thwart the parliament in their preſent mea- 
ſures, would probably be productive of the 
moſt fatal conſequences : that if the king 
would admit into his council ſuch men as 
enjoyed the cenfidence of the people, no 


unreaſonable demands would be made; or, 
if made, his majeſty, under the ſanction of 


ſuch counſellors, might be enabled, with 
greater ſafety, to refuſe them; and that the 
leaders of the popular party, being honour- 


ed with the king's favour, would probably 
become more moderate in their erke, 


O 


[ 


and 
tranquillity, which ſome of them had been 
at fo much pains to deſtroy. 


FR, 


of "theſe reaſons 3 and, in concert with 
ire he formed a new privy- council, 
by whoſe advice he declared he was reſolv- 
ed for the future to regulate all his mea- 


ſares. Fifteen of the chief officers of the 


crown were continued, who, it was believ- 
ed, in caſe of any extremity, would till 
adhere to the king, and ſupport the royal 


prerogative. The other part of the coun- 


cil was compoſed, either of men of abili- _ 
ties, unconnected with the court, or of 
thoſe who enjoyed the chief influence in 


both houſes, 


The names of the counſellors were prince 
Rupert, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, lord 
Finch chancellor, the earl of n | 
preſident, the earl of Angleſea privy- ſeal, 


the dukes of Albemarle, Monmouth, New- 


caſtle, Lauderdale, Ormond, the marquiſſes 


of Wincheſter and Worceſter, the earls of 


Arlington, Saliſbury, Bridgewater, Sunder- 

land, Eſſex, Bath, the viſcounts of Falcon- 

Fav and Hallifax, the biſhop of London, 
or 


the lords Robarts, Hollis, Ruſſel and Ca- 
vendiſh, ſecretary Coventry, Sir Francis 
North chief-juſtice, Sir Henry Capel, Sir 
rr 


0 
would endeavour to reſtore that public 


The king was convinced of the ſolidity 
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thoughts hate not 
but that it is my conſtant care to do eve- 
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John Erneley, Sir Thomas Chicheley, Sir 


/ / FRETS 


The king imagined, that, by this expe- 


dient, be ſhould be able to appeaſe the kla- 


mours of the people. London indeed, and 
maoſt parts of the kingdom, reſounded with 
_ acclamations at this change of councils, 


which ſeemed to prognoſticate a change of 
meaſures : but the commons, who were bet- 


ter acquainted with the defigns of the court, 
received the news of it with preat indiffe- 
rence, 80 little were they ſatisfied with 
this alteration, that they proceeded to vote 


unanimouſly, that the duke of York's be- 


heir of the crown, was the chief encourage- 


ment to the deſigns and plots of the Papiſts 


_ againſt the king and the Proteſtant religion. 
It was even ſuppoſed, that a bill would be 
| ſoon introduced for excluding him from the 
throne. | EE Oy 


In order to prevent | this meaſure, the 
King concerted ſome limitations, which he 
imparted to the parhament. In the pream- 


bie t this plan be addreſſed them in the 
Fire hy. yGhs thet, 


„ while you are wr Moray I ue m 
en miſemploy 
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ory that may preſerve your religi- ' 
ſecure it for the future in all 
events, I have commanded my lord chan. ' 
<< cellor to mention ſeveral particulars ; 
„ Which, I ho e, will be an evidenee, 

% that, in all things, which concern the' 
public ſecurity, I ſhall not follow vo 


on, 


40 That but lead it.” 


The limitations propoſed, imported, that, 
＋ "Popiſh prince, the 
9 . fitting at the death of the late 
ing, ſhould continue ; or, in' caſe there' 
ſhould be no parliament at that juncture, 
the laſt ſhould aſſemble without any new 


upon the ſucceſſion o 


writs of election; nor ſhould it be in the 
power of the prince, for a certain time, to 


diſſolve this parliament : that, during the 
whole courſe of his reign, he ſhould not be 
allowed to confer eccleſiaſtical benefices or 


ſpiritual offices upon any but pious and 


learned Proteflants : that no members of 
the privy-council, or jadges, ſhould be ap- 
pointed or diſplaced, but by the authority 
of parliament : that all juſtices of the peace- 
& ſhould be Proteſtants: and that, with regard 


to the militia, no lieutenant of a county 
ſhould be deprived of his office, but by or- 
der of . The chancellor, of him- 
ſelf, d, „ it is hard to invent another 


« reſtraint 3 — how much the re- 
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3 fe venus will de y upon the conſent o 


parliament: t yet, if any thing elſe 
1 8 occur to the wiſdom of the parlia- 


4 ment, which may farther ſecure religion 
ad liberty a _ a  Popiſh' ſucceſſor, 


« without defe ing the right of ſucceſſion | 


<« itſelf, his majeſty will moſt. readily * 
«« ſent to it.? 


Theſe limitations, bn convderable, 


were not ſufficient to ſatisfy the commons: 
they ſtäll thought that no reſtraints could poſe 


fibly tie the hands of a prince, ſo obſtinate 


in his temper, ſo arbitrary in his principles, 
and ſo bigotted to his religion. A total ex- 
cluſion from the throne, they LOOP | 


could alone ſecure the liberties of the na- 
tion ; and however ſacred the right of ſuc- 


3 ceſſion, yet, in caſes of extreme neceſſity, 
tit ought to be ſacrificed to the good of the 


public, which is ae to be the end of 


: all government. 


A bill of excluſion was n in- 


troduced, and ſtrongly ſupported by a nu- 


merous party. The preamble to the bill 
repreſented, that the pope's emiſſaries had 
ſeduced James duke of Vork, the preſump- 


tive heir of the crown : that they had con- 


verted him to the Catholic religion, and 
engaged him in ſeveral negociations with 
0 Nee cardinals, and nuncios, for the 
bits, inte- 


means, they had increaſed the greatneſs of 
the-French king, to the manifeſt danger of 


England: and that, by the acceſſion of a 
Popiſh prince to the throne, ſupported by 
foreign alliances, they would in time be 
enabled to accompliſh their wicked pur- 
| pole of deſtroying the liberty and religion 
JJ ED 
The bill then ordained, that James duke 
of Vork, Albany, and Ulfter, ſhould be in- 
capable of inheriting the crowns of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland: that, upon the 
death or reſignation of the king, the ſove- 
| relignty of theſe kingdoms ſhould devolve 
to the perſon. next in ſucceſſion after the 
duke: that all acts of royalty, which that 
prince ſhould afterwards perform, ſhould 
not only be void, but held treaſonable: 
that if he entered any of theſe dominions, 
he ſhould be deemed guilty of the ſame of- 
fence ; and that all who ſupported his title 


ſhould be puniſhed as rebels and traitors. 


This important bill paſſed the lower houſe 
by a majority of ſeventy-nine voices. 
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' Intereſt of that communion : that, by his 
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